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“ THE WORM IN OLD ENGLAND’S WOODEN 
WALLS.” 

When Britannia declares that she rules o’er the 

flood, 
Each Briton would back up her boast with his 
blood, 
Till her pennons in fright bid the enemy scud 
Before the Wood-Walls of Old England— 
Old England’s unta’en Wooden Walls! 


“ Hearts of oak are our ships, jolly tars are our 
men,” 
Our poets have said so again and again ; 
Joun Buct can match Jonnny Crapaup—one 
to ten— 
Singing, O, the Wood-Walls of Old England— 
Old England’s far-famed Wooden Walls ! 


Imposing and stately those walls may appear ; 
But strip off their planking, and what sight is 
here ¢ 
Dry rot and decay, sap and fungus,—Oh, dear ! 
Down go the Wood-Walls of Old England— 
Old England’s secure Wooden Walls ! 


If our ships’ heart of oak be no better than this, 
Who knows but our men’s may be just as amiss ; 
And then the French rod poor Britannia may 
kiss, 
For all the Wood-Walls of Old England— 
Old England’s unsound Wooden Walls! 


No—thank our kind planets—the stuff of our 
crews 
Isn’t furnished by contracts with rascally Jews, 
Or the heart of Britannia might sink in her 
shoes, 
Beside the Wood-Walls of Old England— 
Old England’s betrayed Wooden Walls ! 


Our ships’ heart of oak has a worm at the core, 
That deep in the breast of contractors can bore, 
Till it lays up its eggs in ships’ stuff and ships’ 
store, 
Eating down the Wood-Walls of Old England, 
Old England’s revered Wooden Walls! 


The name of that burrowing worm it is “‘ Greed,” 
At home and abroad—north and south—it finds 
feed ; 
Where on Lombardy’s plains French and Aus- 
trian bleed— 

Just as in the Wood-Walls of Old England— 
Old England’s decayed Wooden Walls! 


Where our brave Arctic sailors were struggling 





BRADDOCK’S EXPEDITION.—A DREAM OF HOME. 


Which threatens, e’er long, so much more to 
destro 
Besides the Wood-Walls of Old England— 
Old England’s renowned Wooden Walls ? 
Punch. 





BRADDOCK’S EXPEDITION. 
To the Editors of the Evening Post :—Can any 
of your correspondents tell me who was “the 
Hon. W. H.” to whom the following imitation 
of Horace (29th Ode, Book I.) was inscribed in 
1755 2 G. H. M. 
TO THE HON. W. H. 


And has my friend, unchecked by fear, 
With Braddock sailed a volunteer, 

And crossed the Atlantic ocean ? 
Resolved to chase th’ encroaching Gaul, 
And on the Ohio’s banks to fall, 

Or rise to quick promotion ? 


What plume-crowned Sachem, great in atms : 
What nymph, renowned for sable charms, 
Is prisoner in your tent? 
How oft war’s kettle have you boiled ? 
What rich plantations have you spoiled ? 
What scalps to England sent ? 


What captive youth behind your chair 
At dinner waits, or trims your hair ; 
Taught from his earliest years 
To speed the arrow from the bow, 
Or at the bear, or British foe, 
To launch unerring spears ? 


Sure now Ontario’s boisterous lake 
His ancient channel may forsake ; 
Or Niagara’s Fall 
Stop short; or solemn leagues may bind 
(Much stranger still) th’ ambitious mind 
Of treaty-breaking Gaul ; 


Since you, my friend, have thus eloped, 

And, though some rich cathedral hoped 
To call you soon her own, 

Have changed the cottage for the field, 

To Bland made Clarke and Barrow yield, 
And to the Sword the Gown. i 

1755. J.D. 


* A DREAM OF HOME, 
BY R. M. MILNES. 


I nap a home wherein the weariest feet 
Found sure repose ; 


for life, And Hope led on laborious day to meet 
Where our soldiers were braving Sebastopol’s Delightful close ! ae 

strife, A cottage with broad eaves and a thick vine, 
There in preserved meat-cans this worm was as a A crystal stream, 

rife Whose mountain-language was the same as 


As in the Wood-Walls of Old England— 
Old England’s ill-used Wooden Walls ! 


In a specification ’twill breed from a quirk ; 
In Manchester short-lengths is certain to lurk ; 


mine: 
—lIt was a dream! 


I had a home to make the gloomiest heart 
Alight with joy,— 


In cheap-tailors’ cloth, and in slop-sellers’ work, A temple of chaste love, a place apart 


As in the Wood Walls of Old England— 
Old England’s beputfed Wooden Walls! 


What patent or process can Britain employ 


From Time’s annoy ; 
A moonlight scene of life, where all things rude 
And harsh did seem 
With pity rounded and by grace subdued : 





To save her poor Oak from this fretting annoy, 


—It was a dream! 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF WASHINGTON. 771 


From the Saturday Review. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF WASHINGTON.* 
“Tur men and women who were contem- 

porary with Washington have nearly all 
passed away, and in a few years every tongue 
that might now speak of personal recollec- 
tions of the Father of his Country will be si- 
lent, and that for ever.” Such are the words 
in which the publishers recommend this at- 
tractive-looking volume to the American pub- 
lic. To a task of this kind, worthily exccut- 
ed, English sympathy would not be wanting. 
Time which, in Washington’s own words, 
“changes men as well as things,” has ob- 
literated all those feelings which could tempt 
an Englishman to grudge Washington his 
fame. It has left nothing but the renem- 
brance of that infatuated policy, the offspring 
of pride and ignorance, so stoutly supported 
by the king and by public opinion, which 
cost England this inglorious wer—of the wise 
and eloquent warnings of Burke and Chat- 
ham—and cf the two great men who alone 
rescued the Republican cause from the re- 
proach of sinking under the jealousies and 
selfishness of its own adherents. The more 
we study the history of the American war, 
the less admiration can we bestow on the pa- 
triotism or capacity of the leading men on the 
Colonial side, and the greater, therefore, is 
the credit due to the rare firmness and in- 
tegrity of Washington. °* First in war, first 
in peace, and first in the hearts of his coun- 
trymen,” is no unmcaning epitaph on one 
who, in resource and fortitude, was not in- 
ferior to Wellington—whom our own most 
eloquent historian places, alone with Hamp- 
den, in the highest rank of political virtue— 
and whose memory is already invested with 
that fond veneration which, at the distance 
of a thousand years, still clings to the name 

wof Alfred. Never was there a man less 
American in habits and character than Wash- 
iug§on; yet never, we may safely predict, 
wili another arise to rob Washington of his 
first place in the‘hearts of the American na- 
tion. 

The late Mr. Custis united many qualifi- 
cations for the office of Washington’s biog- 
rapher. We learn from the desultory, and 
somewhat vulgar, sketch of his life prefixed 
to the present work, that he was grandson of 
Mrs. Washington by her first husband—that 
his father, Weshington’s ward and favorite, 
died of camp-fever immediately after the sur- 
render of Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown— 
and that he was ever after treated by Wash- 


* Recollections and Private Memoirs of Wash- 
ington. By his Adopted Son, George Washington 
Parke Custis ; with a Memoir of the Author by his 
Daughter, and Illustrative and Explanatory Notes 
by Benson J. Lossing. New York: Derby and 
Jackson. 1860. 





ington as his own child. His sister Eleanor, 
adopted at the same time, ‘ marricd Law- 
rence Lewis, the favorite nephew of General 
Washington.” Born in 1781, Mr. Custis 
does not describe the scenes of the American 
Revolution from personal knowledge, but he 
had the best opportunities of observing the 
conduct and character of Washington dur- 
ing his presidency and retirement at Mount 
Vernon. We cannot say that these appear 
to us to have been turned to the best ac- 
count. Most of the sketches which are now 
for the first time worked up into a volume 
were originally published in the National 
Inielligencer and National Gazelte, and, be- 
sides the incessant repetition of particular 
facts incident to the republication of scattered 
essays, exhibit a remarkable want of dis- 
crimination between that which is interesting 
and that which is tiresome. The anecdotes 
are often very prosy, and occupy several 
pages each; the chapters and the events in 
each chapter, are arranged with a total dis- 
regard of chronological order ; the minor oc- 
currences of the Revolution are treated with 
as much fulness as its main turning-points; 
the figure of Washington appears cramped 
and hustled among the crowd of nobodies 
that are grouped around him, and elaborately 
dull biographical notices of these heroes, in 
the form of foot-notes, mar the unity of the 
narrative. Many of these objections are, no 
doubt, due to the American practice of over- 
editing books, and introducing to the reader 
every person named, including the editor, 
till one is puzzled to remember who is the 
original vouchee of the whole series of au- 
thorities. Still we cannot but attribute much 
of the confusion and indistinctness of outline, 
to the unbusinesslike mind of Mr. Custis. 
Once of the most interesting parts of the book 
is his correspondence (when at college) with 
Washington, conducted on both sides in the 
terms of old-fashioned gravity. We recog- 
nize the prescient discernment of the grand- 
father in the following sentence, addressed to 
roung Custis’ tutor. ‘As there seems to be 
in this youth an unconquerable indolence of 
temper, and a dereliction, in fact, to all 
study, it must rest with you to lead him in 
the best manner, and by the easiest modes 
you can devise, to the study of such useful 
acquirements as may be serviceable to him- 
self, and eventually beneficial to his country.” 

We are not aware that these “ Recollec- 
tions” throw any new light on the age of 
Washington. Solittle do they servethe pur- 
pose of a narrative of the war, that we can- 
not find in Mr. Custis’s own pages any men- 
tion of the battle of Bunker’s [lil], or of the 
capture of General Burgoyne. Nor do they 
display the workings of Washington’s mind 
during its transition from loyalty to repub- 
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licanism—f indeed the author of the “ Fare- | 
well Address” can be called a Republican. | 
But they contain spirited, and, we must add, | 
impartial descriptions of one or two of the | 
few engagements that can properly be called | 
battles, and give an interesting idea of | 
Washington’s relation to his officers and | 
soldiers. The field of Monmouth was one | 
of the severest possible trials to a general’s | 
presence of mind. A surprise planned by | 
the Americans had been turned into a rout | 
of the assailants, and a conviction of General | 
Lee’s treachery, against which he had been | 
secretly warned, wrung from Washington | 
the only oath which he is recorded to have 
uttered. The following is Mr. Custis’s ac- 
count of the close of the battle :— 


“The General-in Chief now set himself in earn- 
est about restoring the fortunes of the day. He 
ordered Colonel Stewart and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Ramsay, with their regiments, to check the ad- 
vance of the enemy, which service was gallantly 
performed ; while the General, in person, pro- 
ceeded to form his second line. He rode, on the 
morning of the 28th of June, and for that time 
only during the war, a white charger, that had 
been presented to him. From the overpowering 
heat of the day, and the deep and sandy nature 
of the soil, the spirited horse sank under his 
rider, and expired on the spot. The chief was 
instantly remounted upon a chesnut blood-mare, 
with a flowing mane and tail, of Arabian breed, 
which his servant Billy was leading. It was 
upon this beautiful animal, covered with foam, 
that the American General, flew along the line, 
cheering the soldiers in the familiar and endear- 
ing language ever used by the officer to the sol- 
dier of the Revolution, of ‘Stand fast, my boys, 
and receive your enemy ; the southern troops are 
advancing to support you.’ 

“The person of Washington, always graceful, 
dignified, and commanding, showed to peculiar 
advantage when mounted; it exhibited, indeed, 
the very beau idcal of a perfect cavalier. The 
good Lafayette, during his last visit to America, 
delighted to discourse of the ‘times that tried 
men’s souls.’ From the venerated friend of our 
country we derived a most graphic description 
of Washington and the field of battle. Lafayette 
said, ‘ At Monmouth I commanded a division, 
and, it may be supposed, I was pretty well oe- 
cupied ; still I took time, amid the roar and con- 
fusion of the conflict, to admire our beloved chief, 
who, mounted on a splendid charger, rode along 
the ranks amid the shouts of the soldiers, cheer- 
ing them by his voice and example, and restoring 
to our standard the fortunes of the fight. I 
thought then, as now,’ continued Lafayette, ‘ that 
never had I beheld so superb a man.’ 


Washington’s love of horses was charac- 
teristic of the man. We may suspect the 
literal accuracy of the story about his boyish 
victory over a Bucephalus so violent that 
it burst its heart in the struggle, and we 
searcely believe that Mr. Rarey himself 
would “ridicule the idea of its being even 
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possible that he would be unhorsed, provided 
the animal kept on his legs.” But Wash- 
ington was unquestionably a first-rate horse- 
man, rode well up to his hounds, and was a 
very martinet in the management of his 
stables :— 


“ The President’s stables in Philadelphia were 
under the direction of German John, and the 
grooming of the white chargers will rather sur- 
prise the moderns. The night before the horses 
were expected to be ridden they were covered 
entirely over with a paste, of which whiting was 
the principal component part ; then the animals 
were swathed in body-cloths, and left to sleep 
upon clean straw. In the morning the compo- 
sition had become hard, was well rubbed in, and 
curried and brushed, which process gave to the 
coats a beautiful, glossy, and satinlike appear- 
ance. The hoofs were then blacked and pol- 
ished, the mouths washed, teeth picked and 
cleaned ; and the Jeopard-skin housings being 
properly adjusted, the white chargers were led 
out for service. Such was the grooming of an- 
cient times.” 

We are induced to believe that the most 
popular chapters in the whole book will be 
those on the “ Mother of Washington,” and 
those describing his personal appearance, 
and his manner of life at Mount Vernon. It 
is impossible not to attribute the Roman 
simplicity of Washington’s character in great 
part to the influenge of her who could reply 
to enthusiastic congratulations—* But, my 
good sirs, here is too much flattery; still 
George will not forget the lessons I carly 
taught him—he will not forget himself, 
though he is the subject of so much praise.” 
To Lafayette she said, in a parting inter- 
view, “I am not surprised at what George 
has done, for he was always a very good 
boy.” And yet her son was one in whom 
his contemporaries, as well as posterity, rec- 
ognized the fulfilment of the famous “ In4 
dian prophecy” on the Kanawha Rived— 
“The Great Spirit protects that man@and 
guides his destinies—he will become the 
chief of nations, and a people yet unborn 
will hail him as the founder of a mighty em- 
pire.” 

We confess to closing these * Recollec- 
tions” with some disappointment. Doubt- 
less they possess, from their authenticity, 
pennste ai value, but they are neither in 
quantity nor in quality such as we should 
have expected from what the author assures 
us is a “ memory of no ordinary power,” ex- 
ercised upon its favorite ns i for a period 
of fifty years. The style is loose and rather 
bombastic. It is full of tawdry and “ un- 
called-for ” compliments to persons inciden- 
tally mentioned. Lee’s history of the war 
in the southern states is classed with Casar’s 
commentaries. Colonel William Washing- 
ton is said to have earned the title of “the 
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RECOLLECTIONS 


modern Marcellus,” while a Mrs. Stockton, 
we are told, * was familiarly called duchess, 
from her elegance and dignity of manners.” 
Washington himself is paraphrastically 
spoken of as “the father of his country,” 
“the Pater Patrie,” “the admirable man,” 
“the man of mighty labors,” ‘the illustri- 
ous farmer of Mount Vernon.” Justice, 
however, compels us to adm that this 
power of fulsome expression is not exclu- 
sively employed for purposes of adulation, 
but sometimes finds vent in rating the Amer- 
icans soundly for their ingratitude to their 
benefactors. 





OF WASHINGTON. 773 


It is worth while to read through most of 
the very heterogeneous appendix, if it be 
only for the contrast between the practical 
letters and “agricultural directions” of 
Washington, and the turgid funeral orations 
of his grandson. It is strange that the same 
nation should equal the English in commer- 
cial shrewdness and energy, and excel the 
French in demonstrative extravagance of 
sentiment. To correct the vulgarity of char- 
acter which threatens to result from the fu- 
sion of these two elements should be the aim 
of the educators and moralists of modern 
America. 





Sxytarks.— The writer having imported 
from England a number of skylarks, seventy-five 
in all, liberated about one-third of them in March, 
1853, in New-Castle County, Delaware, and the 
remainder of them some months afterwards, in 
the hope of naturalizing and perpetuating in the 
United States, this celebrated minstrel, so long 
the theme of poets in'the old world. He soon 
lost sight of them, until the summer of 1854, 
when he found that a portion of them, having 
passed a summer and winter, of average tem- 
perature, had colonized upon a farm near Cen- 
treville, in that county, where they continued to 
soar and sing for more than three months, and 
whereg they were visited by many persons from 
Wilmington. Since that time he has heard but 
little, with-certainty, from his enfranchized cap- 
tives, though he believes, from occasional ac- 
counts, not perhaps entitled to full confidence, 
that they have now spread over a large extent 
of territory, and probably also largely increased 
in number. It is the purpose of this communi- 
cation to elicit reliable intelligence, from any 
farmers it may reach, either of their presence 
now, or of their ever having been in their neigh- 
borhood, with an account of any nests, to be 
sought only on the ground, that may have been 


ound, or any other information respecting them, 


tng more minute the better, of which they may 
becin possession. A letter, addressed to Post- 
office, Box No. 234, Wilmington, Delaware, will 
reach the writer, and be gladly received. 

The bird is about the size of the reed-bird of 
our marshes, or the cedar-bird, so well known 
to most farmers as a depredator on their carly 
cherry trees, and not very unlike the former in 
its plain plumage, except that the breast is more 
spotted and less yellow. It never alights upon 
a tree, the foot being so formed as not to allow 
it to clasp a branch, but it will be best known 
during the singing season—April to August, in- 





clusive—by the manner of its song, differing, as 
it does in this respect, from all our birds. It 
springs from the ground, often soon after day- 
light, commencing its song at once, and contin- 
uing it as it mounts spirally upwards, some- 
times until quite out of sight, where, having 
reached its height, it remains either poised or 
moving slowly in a more contracted circle, and 
only visible when, in its turnings, the wing oc- 
casionally reflects the light, but still singing, 
from fiye to fifteen minutes. It now commences 
its downward movement, still apparently follow- 
ing the spiral line by which it had ascended, and 
with but little diminution in the gushings of its 
melody, until within twenty to one hundred feet 
of the ground. ‘Then with wings closely clasped, 
it shoots, from some impulse probably gathered 
in this whirKing descent, in a line often but little 
inclined from a perpendicular, though sometimes, 
when it comes low before commencing this move- 
ment, in a direction nearly horizontal, and with 
the directness, and seemingly almost the celerity 
of a bullet, until within a few feet of the ground 
when its motion is suddenly arrested, and spread- 
ing its wings, it alights.—Public Ledger. 


ATTEMPTS are now being made to introduce 
the cotton and coffee plants to New Zealand. 
Coffee-berries from Ceylon, and cotton-seed trom 
China, have arrived at Auckland, and both are 
now deposited in the ground in the faith of yield- 
ing profitable results. Seeing that oranges, 
lemons, and other delicate fruits are already suc- 
cessfully cultivated in the noxthern portion of 
the colony, and that grapes of the very best 
quality are grown in the province of Auckland, 
there is no reason why the coffee and the cotton 
plants should not be also successfully cultivated 
in this land of promise.—New Zealand London 
Examiner, April 16. 
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From The Press. 
MR. GLADSTONE ON AMERICAN INSTI- 
TUTIONS. 

THE growth of political institutions, and 
their influence upon the national well-being, 
are two questions peculiarly well calculated 
to set philosophers by the ears until the end 
of time. The one is almost always lost in 
the mists of antiquity; the other is crossed 
by so many disturbing elements, that to fix 
its own proper and precise value becomes a 
problem of no ordinary difficulty. It is, 
however, the privilege of those who live in 
these latter days to witness the working out 
of this problem on a stage comparatively 
unencumbered by distracting accessories, and 
of so recent an origin that we can for once 
begin fairly at the beginning. In America 
we may observe the gradual development of 
a polity constructed from the first on a dem- 
ocratic basis, and with all the advantages 
which an illimitable territory can confer, by 
way of outlet for the popular energies, and 
security against widespread poverty. A po- 
litical observer like Aristotle would have 
given ten years of his life for such an addi- 
tion to his stock of experience as America 
would have afforded. But it may reasonably 
be doubted whether it would have very much 
modified his conclusions. 

Mr. Gladstone is too good an Aristotelian 
not to know what these conclusions are, and 
too able a man not to have reached them 
for himself had Aristotle never existed. 
Accordingly in trying to clear the govern- 
ment Reform Bill from its alleged “ Ameri- 
canizing” tendencies, the chancellor of the 
exchequer endeavored to throw dust in the 
eyes of the public, by asserting that what 
Englishmen dislike and fear in the American 
system is the result not of their political in- 
stitutions but of their social condition. A 
more ingenious and perplexing piece of soph- 
istry we never remember to have encoun- 
tered. For, in the first place, what is it that 
we do dislike in America, if it be not either 
her social condition or her political institu- 
tions? What is this tertium quid which is 
produced by one of these two, and not by 
the other? We confess we are at a loss to 
understand. Is it some subtle essence of 
Americanism which we can conceive but 
cannot express? Or what is it? But, in 
the second place, even supposing Mr. Glad- 
stone’s mode of expressing himself to be 
unobjectionable, his argument ignores the 
somewhat important point, namely, that the 
social condition of a people is necessarily 
more or less affected by its political institu- 
tions. The two, in fact, re-act upon each 
other through every stage of a nation’s his- 
tory, so unintermittingly that it is idle to 


AMERICAN 





| gentlemen. 








INSTITUTIONS. 


speculate on which of them is subordinate 
to the other. But we may safely assert thus 
much, that in the particular case of America 
the social condition has been largely modi- 
fied by the political institution; and that 
which has taken place there is no exception 
to what has taken place in other countries, 
It is very true that the original founders 
of the United States were for the most 
part equal in rank, and that herein lay the 
germ of democratic institutions, if circum- 
stances should lead to its development. But, 
on the other had, we must recollect that the 
majority of these same early English settlers, 
though acknowledging no differences of rank 
among themselves, were emphatically, and 


in the most aristocratic sense of the word, * 


It never entered into the heads 
of the Puritan emigrants who settled in 
America a couple of hundred years ago, that 
what Mr. Bright calls “the people” could 
have any right to govern for themselves. 
The substitution of slaves for tenants was 
the only thing which prevented socicty in 
America from being organized on exactly 
the same basis asin England. Aristocracy 
was there potentially, if not actually; and 


|had any great immigration of the English 


lower orders taken place in either the seven- 
teenth or eighteenth century, every state in 
America would have been as aristocratic as 
Yorkshire. This spirit still existed in 
strength down to the declaration of inde- 
pendence. Washington was a thorough 
aristocrat; and as long as the fathers of the 
Revolution remained alive, that spirit con- 
tinued to be felt both in society and in goy- 
ernment. We may be quite certain, there- 
fore, that if the founders of the Republic 
had foreseen the existing condition of Ameri- 
can government they would have introduced 
into their constitution securities to provide 
against it. But unfortunately, the constitu- 
tion was framed rather in accordance wit 

what had been the condition of socicty in 
America, than with what it was likely to be- 
come. A society composed of landholders 
of nearly equal estates, and of equal birth, 
could not, it is obvious, project an aristo- 
cratic form of government. Where no one 
was socially supcrior to his fellows, political 
equality was inevitable. And the conse- 
quence was a democratic constitution, which 
if it could have continued to be adminis- 
tered by the same class of men who estab- 
lished it would doubtless have worked very 
well; but intrusted to the hands of a people 
such as the American people have now grown 
to be, has produced exactly the same results 
which we see from democracy elsewhere. 
Thus the first impulse towards the existing 
state of things in America was doubtless 
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given by the “social condition” of former 
times. But the institutions which were so 
called into life have in turn re-acted upon 
society and brought it to that state which 
even Americans themselves regret. It could 
never, for instance, had been intended by. 
Washington and his compeers that the most | 
cultivated minds in America, that the men 
who come nearest to our own idea of a gen- 
tleman, should secede from all participation | 
in public affairs. That they have done so is” 
the result of the institutions which he framed, | 
acting on a state of society which he never 
contemplated. These institutions, therefore, 
though the children of one “social condi- 
tion,” have in turn become the parents of 
another with which the Americans of 1783 
would have felt as little sympathy as the 
most bigoted aristocrat in Great Britain. 
Of the effect of American institutions upon 
America herself the late Lord Macaulay has 
spoken his opinion very plainly. He ex- 
pected that it would be eventually disastrous. 
And on what did he base that opinion? 
Why, on the very circumstance that sooner 
or later the social condition of England would 
be reproducedin America. The effect, there- 
fort, of similar institutions in this country 
would not be less mischievous than the effect | 
which they now exercise in America, but more 
so. Weare already in the middle of all those | 
conditions which, according to the deceased | 
historian, will form the future dangers of | 
the United States. To “ Americanize” our | 
government, therefore, would be to con-| 
summate in England now what his lordship | 
foresaw for America some fifty years hence. | 
Nor can we believe that the character and | 
traditions of the English people would be 
any effectual barrier against the conse- 
quences he predicted. 

Mr. Gladstone thinks otherwise. He 
maintains that we need not fear American | 
institutions in this country because of the | 
difference in our social condition. The tra-_ 
ditional reverence of the peasant for tho. 
country gentleman, of the gentleman for the | 
crown, and of all orders of socicty for the | 
laws and customs of their ancestors, would, | 
he thinks, remain intact, in the face of uni- | 
versal sufirage, vote by ballot, and the sub- 
division of landed property. The element 
of romance in Mr. Gladstone’s mind peeped 
out not long ago in his picture of the rural | 
paper-mills. We have ourselves great con- 
fidence in the stability of the English char- | 
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acter; but we cannot help thinking that 
these expectations of the right hon. gentle- 
man partake also somewhat of the romantic. 
The Americans were men of English blood 
and English traditions. Yet sixty years of 
democracy have wiped out all the influence 
of half a dozen centuries. Besides, such 
sentiments as Mr. Gladstone was describing 
must have something to feed upon, or, in 
logical phrase, have a substance in which 
to inhere. The country gentleman, for in- 
stance, is respected as he now exists—the 
owner of a large heriditary estate; a local 
centre of authority ; the representative of a 
family which has for centuries held sway in 
the neighborhood, and confirmed its influ- 
ence by a thousand invisible ties stretching 
back beyond the memory of man. Introduce 
but one American institution into this coun- 
try—namely, the subdivision of property, to 
which the abolition of primogeniture is the 
first step—and what have we left of all this? 
The prestige of the country gentleman is 
gone. The land will be perpetually chang- 
ing hands, and the sympathy between land- 
lords and cultivators as distinct classes in 


‘the community united by a common interest 
| will be broken off at once. 


We have chosen 
this instance because efforts have already 
been made in parliament to obtain the abo- 
lition of primogeniture. And there can be 
little doubt that a parliament in which the 
towns possessed any great additional influ- 
ence would be exceedingly likely to consent 
to it. Hereis one instance of institutions 
affecting society which must be intelligible to 
every capacity. But for our own part we 
scarcely see how in England it is possible to 
touch any institutions at all without society 
being affected. We have, we repeat, as 


j}much faith as Mr. Gladstone in the char- 


acter of the English people. But our insti- 
tutions have contributed to the formation of 
that character, and now contribute to its 
support. If they are materially altered the 
natural result must follow. Not perhaps all 
at once. Certain habits, feclings, and tradi- 
ditions would probably survive for a time, 
after all from which they sprung had disap- 
peared. But with anew generation, another 
new England would arise. And then, for- 
sooth, we should be told that the predomi- 
nance of ignorance and poverty was the re- 
sult, not of our political institutions, but of 
our * social condition ! ” 
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From The Saturday Review. 
MARSH’S LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE.* 

Tuis volume derives a certain extraneous 
interest from its American origin, as it is 
well worth our while to see what forms our 
eommon language assumes in the great Eng- 
lish colony in the west, and what views of its 
past history and future prospects are taken 
by an American philologist. But Mr. Marsh’s 
lectures are also very far from being void of | 
intrinsic merit. We can truly say, what it 





his Teutonic scholarship, which we certainly 
fear but a small proportion of an Oxford au- 
dience could have done. But, considering 
that Greek and Teutonic are, after all, kin- 
dred tongues, it is highly desirable always 
to put their kindred character prominently 
forward, and to give neither any monopoly 
over the other. Mr. Marsh is clearly a clas- 
sical scholar himself; and we hope the post- 
graduates of Columbia College would not 
have been frightened at a little more Greek, 

The earliest part of Mr. Marsh’s book— 


is really a good deal to say, that we thought | his discussions about philology, and what he 
better of the book as we went on. Mr. | calls ‘linguistics ”’—struck us as rather too 
Marsh has clearly travelled a good deal, read | abstract and metaphysical. They also bring 
a good deal, and thought a good deal. His | out some defects of style more strongly than 
lectures must have been exceedingly valua- | any other part. We cannot congratulate Mr. 
ble, and, we should think, exceedingly novel, | Marsh on being himself the great sublime he 
to the academic class to whom they were de- | draws. ‘Teutonic enough in theory, he Latin- 
livered ; and they contain a good many hints | izes terribly in practice. Latinize, indeed, 
which may be useful to more advanced schol-| we all must, more or less, especially when 
ars than the “ post-graduates ” (which, we | dealing with any subject at all scientific or 
suppose, means bachelors) of Columbia Col- | technical; but Mr. Marsh often altogether 
lege. Mr. Marsh speaks with that hearty loses sight of simplicity, and is carried away 
earnestness which is so characteristic of the |in a mass of long and hardly intelligible 
better class of his nation, and which, though | words. Among many which, to us at least, 


it sometimes takes rather grotesque forms, 
always commands our good-will. He evi- 
dently not only understands, but loves, his 
subject ; he is zealous about it, and ready to 
take some trouble on its behalf. English 
scholarship is apt to be something too re- 
fined and fastidious, to shut itself up in a) 
sort of exclusive dilettanteism. Mr. Marsh’s 
philology is of a practical, work day kind. | 
His conclusions are not mere abstract truths | 
—they are in his eyes almost moral duties, | 
which he inculcates with something of the | 
warmth of a preacher. 

Mr. Marsh is, we think, stronger in the 
literary than in the strictly scientific portion | 
of his subject. In fact, he occupies pretty 
much the same ground which Dean Trench | 
does among ourselves. The more enlarged | 
philology is not so much the strong point of | 
either as the later history of the language 
and its comparison with other modern lan- 
guages. Mr. M. has evidently given much | 
careful study to old English and the other | 
Teutonic dialects, but he does not bring out | 
the results in a very scientific manner, and | 
he gives hardly any illustrations at all from | 
the other Arian languages. We do not 
know any thing of the line of study pursued | 
in Columbia College; but certainly an Ox- 
ford or Cambridge professor would have | 
drawn more fully upon the cognate tongues | 
of Greece and Italy. On the other hand, it | 


are, like Euripides’ gods, a xoupa kawwor, 
stands pre-eminently forward Mr. Marsh’s 
favorite phrase of “the Anglican tongue.” 
On this side of the Atlantic we are so accus- 
tomed to use the form “ Anglican” purely 
in an ecclesiastical sense, that ‘ the Anglican 
tongue” would seem at first sight to mean 
not any national language, but the technical 
dialect of a decorous orthodoxy. Mr. Marsh, 
more than once, complains bitterly of the 


‘tyranny of printers. We hope it is the 


printer’s fault, that, throughout his volume, 


; when words are divided between two lines 


they are constantly divided wrongly. We 
hope that it is the printer, too, who has 
forced Mr. Marsh into the American fashion 
of spelling all words which end in “ our,” 
with “or” only. The needless Latinism of 
“honor” and “labor” disguises the fact 
that the words came to us through the French, 
while “neighbor,” “ armor,” ‘ succor” are 
mere blunders. ‘ Neighbour” comes nearer 
to “neahbir” than the newfangled form ; 
“armour” should strictly be “armure,” but 
‘armor ” is further off still; while the z in 
*succour” preserves a remembrance of “ suc; 
currere,” which is quite lost in “ succor.” 
We have another small quarrel to fight 
out with Mr. Marsh. The strange custom of 
calling all Englishmen, before 1066, Saxons 
—that is, of using the language of Welshmen 
or Highlanders, not that of the men them- 





is very creditable to Mr. Maygh’s audience if | selves—is so all but universal that we do not 
any large part of them could follow him in | think of stopping to rebuke everybody who 

* Lectures onthe English Language. By George | falls into it. But we do feel inclined to kick 
I’. Marsh. New York? Scribner. London: Samp- When we find Mr. Marsh protesting against 
son Low, Son, and Co. 160. the right name. Whatever was the exact 
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nature of the various Teutonic settlements | 
in Britain—whether the Angles, Saxons, and | 


Jutes of the Chronicle, or any thing else— 
the nation, as soon as it became a united na- 
tion, called itself English. The title “ King 
of the Anglo-Saxons” is common enough, 
but that means king of the Angles and 
Saxons, not, as people strangely think, only 
of the Saxons tc England. The word Anglo- 
Saxon (in this sense) is often convenient, but 
“Saxon” alone, to express the whole peop, 
is simply a mistake. This custom makes 
people think of “ the Saxons ” as something 
quite different from “ Englishmen ”—some- 
thing more analogous to “ the Britons,” if, 
indeed, “the Britons” are not thought, 
rather than ‘the Saxons,” to be our own 
forefathers. People will never have clear 
notions of English history till we all learn 
to follow Dr. Guest in using the word ‘“ Eng- 
lish ” to express the Teutonic conquerors of 
Britain from the very beginning. One often 
hears such an expression as an English word 
being “derived from the Saxon”—as if 
“Saxon” were something quite different, 
from which English words can be ‘‘ derived,” 
as they are from Latin. The received no- 
menclature calls our language “Anglo-Saxon” 
as long as it is clearly unintelligible to a 
modern reader— English” as soon as it 
begins to be intelligible—the transitional pe- 
riod being called ‘ Semi-Saxon,” which we 
look onas the most foolish name to be found 
in any scientific nomenclature. Now, the 
people who spoke the language called it 
‘‘ English,” as far as we can go back. The 
natural name to distinguish the earliest form, 
now no longer intelligible, is ‘‘ Old-English,” 
just like ‘ Alt-Deutsch,” ‘ Old-French,” 
* Old-Norse,” and so forth. To call one 
stage “Saxon,” or even ‘“ Anglo-Saxon,” 
and another ‘“ English,” would imply that a 
new language supplanted an older, instead 
of a later form being developed out of an 
older. Mr. Marsh’s objection that ‘ Anglo- 
Saxon” is not now intelligible proves noth- 
ing—no language in a similarly early stage 
remains so anywhere. Nor does it make any 
difference that our actual vocabularly is so 
largely Romance, not Teutonic. No one has 
shown'more clearly than Mr. Marsh himself 
how mere an infusion the Romance element 
ts, after all. The grammar is Teutonic, and 
so are all those words without which we can- 
not get onat all. That is, you may write on 
for some while, on subjects which allow it, 
and not use a single Romance word; while 
it is impossible to put together the shortest 
grammatical sentence out of Romance words 
only. This fact clearly shows that Teutonic 
and Latin are not co-equal elements in mod- 
ern Englisn, but that the Latin words are 
mere immigrants, mere naturalized strangers, 





however important in mere number. It 
shows, also, that the relation between Eng- 
lish and “ Anglo-Saxon” is different from, 
and closer than, that between the Romance 
languages and Latin. Our grammar is still 
Teutonic ; but the French grammar is not 
Latin. The Latin element in French comes 
out much more strongly in the vocabulary 
than in the construction. 

Going on further through the book, we 
generally find each chapter containing many 
sensible remarks, and much curious and 
often novel information. Mr. Marsh takes 
a good deal of trouble in pointing out errors 
and vulzarisms in common use, especially 
such as have recently crept in. Sometimes 
they strike us as such mere vulgarisms that 
it was hardly worth while to notice them. 
But we doubt not that the state of American 
society may make many cautions needful 
there which are hardly wanted here ; and, in 
any case, it is a fault on the right side. 
When a leader of opposition complains that 
a bill “contains no allusion” to this or that 
subject (fancy the Licinian Law “ containing 
an allusion” to a plebeian consulship), and 
when the speaker himself is reported—we 
trust, falsely, but that he should be even 
falsely reported is a sign of the times—to 
have told an hon. member that he must rot 
“allude to another hon. member by name,” 
in such a state of things as this hardly any 
warning can be deemed superfluous. Mr. 
Marsh censures, as contrary to usage, a new 
fashion of saying, ‘ J commence to build,” 
instead of * £ commence building.” But 
why “commence” at all? Why not “ be- 
gin,” in plain English? In another place 
he censures, and seemingly with good reason, 
what he calls a ‘ neologism ” by which he 
means a fashion introduced by way of sup- 
posed special accuracy)—namely, the fashion 
of saying ‘‘ the house is being built,” instead 
of “the house is building.” The purists, it 
seems, quarrel with this last phrase, as using 
an active participle in a passive sense. But, 
in truth, as Mr. Marsh shows, “ building,” 
in this phrase, is not a participle at all, but 
averbal noun. The old form is, “the house 
is in (or rather on) building,” of which we 
have a trace in the now vulgar pronuncia- 
tion, “the house is @ building ;” just as, in 
our version of the New Testament, “the ark 
was a preparing,” and, in the old carol,. 
“when Joseph was'a walking.” “Ing,” is 
strictly not a participial form at all. The 
true participle ends in “and,” like the Ger- 
man “ end”—a form which is perhaps hardly 
quite obsolete in Scotland. 

Mr. Marsh has some very good remarks 
on the influence of printing, both on spell- 
ing and pronunciation. The introduction of 
printing at first did a good deal to unsettle 
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our system of spelling. Compositors were 
ignorant. They spelled anyhow—they put 
in or left out letters to make a line longer 
or shorter. Hence, to a great extent, the 
perfectly wild spelling of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, while very much earlier we had a com- 

aratively uniform and consistent system. 

atterly, as Mr. Marsh rather pathetically 
complains, the compositor has begun to play 
the tyrant. He chooses some dictionary or 
other, very often a bad one, and will let no- 
body spell differently from its standard. 
Our spelling, therefore, gets fixed; and, in 
many cases, it is fixed right, that is, nearer 
to its etymology than it stood in the anarchy 
of the sixteenth century. But, in some cases, 
it is fixed wrong. Would any man venture 
to spell “ the jingle of endings” any way but 
“rhyme?” Yet the h and y have got in 
solely from a quite false notion that the word 
comes from the Greek pv0u6c. Rim,” 
“reim” is a perfectly good Teutonic word, 
and, according to analogy, should in modern 
English be written rime. We remember 
once, in the boldness of youth, spelling it 
so, but, as it came back on our proof time, 
we did not run the risk again. If an h is 
wanted anywhere, it should rather be given 
to rime, in the sense of hoar-frost, whose 
Old-English form is “hrim.” In short, the 
spelling “rhyme” is just as bad as the spell- 
ing “ abhominable,” which has happily gone 





out of fashion, but which once existed under 
the notion that the word had something to | 
do with homo. Mr. Marsh, while on this 
subject, might have mentioned the tyranny | 
which now-a-days obliges us to write the! 
unpronounceable “judgment” for “ judge-! 
ment,” and the new imperial-Parisian im- | 
portations of “ civilise,” “civilisation,” and } 
sometimes even ‘ baptise.” In some cases, 
an affectation of precision by printers has 
permanently changed the spelling, sometimes 
even the pronunciation. “ Subject,” “ per- 
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fect, “ debt,” “ doubt,” are all words derived 
from the French, and were formerly written 
without the ¢ and the 6, which in French are 
silent. But when people began to see that, 
though immediately from the French, they 
were originally from the Latin, a ¢ anda b 
were putin. The c has got to be not only 
written but sounded; but the b in “debt” 
and “doubt” is still silent, because it is al- 
most impossible to pronounce it. In like 
sort (though the form “ Henri” always co- 
existed), the spelling “ Harry,” the nearest 
approach to the French pronunciation, is the 
more true English form. 

Mr. Marsh has a great deal of valuable 
matter on more general subjects. There is 
a chapter specially worth reading on the 
English translation of the Bible, and the 
evils and dangers of all kinds which would 
follow on a revision. Mr. Marsh’s testimony 
on this head, as an American—and, as we 
gather from some of his remarks, an Amer- 
ican Dissenter—is well worthy of attention. 
On the whole, his lectures are exceedingly 
creditable both to himself and to Columbia 
College. We only wish that he would carry 
out his principles a little further in his own 
style. We really cannot profess to be any 
wiser after reading such a sentence as this: 
“Deep in the recesses of our being, beneath 
even the reach of consciousness, or at least 
of objective self-inspection, there lies a cer- 
tain sensibility to the organic laws of our 
mother-tongue, and to the primary signifi- 
cance of its vocabulary,” ete. ctc. Mr. 
Marsh is a citizen of a republic—he really 
should not fall into these imperialisms. A 
plain man, an unenlightened “ Anglo-Saxon,” 
is about as likely to make out Mr. Marsh’s 
meaning as he is to know what a more ex- 
alted personage may mean by “ solidarity,” 
“ situations,” “ complications,” and “the 
antagonism of another epoch.” 





Tue first of the steam-vessels designed by the 
Oriental Inland Steam Company for the navi- 
gotion of the Ganges has just been tried on the 
Mersey. This vessel, which draws two feet of 
water, is 250 feet long and 30 feet beam, and is 
propelled by two high-pressure engines of 200- 
horse power nominal, but working up to about 
800 actual horse power. The speed attained on 
the trial trip was about 14 miles an hour, with 
31 to 32 revolutions of the wheels per minute; 
but as many as 36 revolutions per minute were 
obtained for part of the time. ‘The engines are 
formed with inclined cylinders, of 26 inches 
diameter and 6 feet stroke; and the pressure,of 
the steam is 100Ibs. per square inch. The steam 
is supplied by four boilers, on the locomotive 





principle, of great strength. The vessel is 
trussed, both longitudinally and transversely, 
with wrought-iron pipes, which are effective in 
withstanding both extension and compression. 
As this vessel has more power and a lighter 
draught of water than any now upon the Ganges, 
and also a higher rate of speed, her establish- 
ment upon that river is looked forward to with 
great interest. The Jumna, a sister-vessel, is 
also nearly ready; and these vessels, it is ex- 
pected, will inaugurate a new era in the naviga- 
tion of the Ganges, as combining great power 
and speed and a lighter draught of water than 
any heretofore introduced upon any of the In- 
dian rivers.—Liverpool Albion. 
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From The Press, 12th May. 
GATHERING CLOUDS. 

THE private information which reaches us 
from the continent, combined with the intel- 
ligence acquired from ordinary sources, con- 
spires to show that clouds are again gathering 
on the political horizon of Europe, and that 
the troubles which are approaching threaten 
to be of the most serious kind. The military 
expedition of Garibaldi—the destination 
of which is most probably Calabria, from 
whence almost every regiment has _ been 
withdrawn to encounter the revolt in Sicily, 
cannot fail to rekindle the flames of war in 
the peninsula, and to make Italy again a 
source of grave embarrassment to the Euro- 
pean powers. Yet, serious as are the contin- 
gencies of this new struggle, its importance is 
likely to be thrown into the shade by that of 
certain grander political and military com- 
binations which are impending and ready to 
manifest themselves. 

The Eastern question is on the eve of 
being re-opened,—and in a manner more 
menacing to the interests of England than 
has yet been witnessed. The interview be- 
tween the emperors of France and Russia at 
Stuttgardt is about to produce its culminat- 
ing results; and the co-operation of these 
two powers may be expected soon to affect 
the equilibrium of Europe both upon the 
Rhine and the Bosphorus. Meanwhile pre- 
liminary movements are taking place. Lava- 
lette, the fiery ambassador of France who 
first created the imbroglio at Constantinople, 
in December, 1852, is returning to his old 
post; and our foreign correspondence ap- 
prises us that Prince Napoleon is about to 
make a political visit to Vienna, and from 
thence will proceed to the grand centre-point 
of Russo-Gallic diplomacy, Constantinople. 
Dissensions of a threatening character exist 
between the Turkish government and Servia ; 
and the prevalent feeling in the northern 
provinces of the Porte is of such a nature 
that it would be easy to fan it into open 
revolt. With a view to what is impending, 
Russia—though we should think hardly able 
yet to take the field in force—is assembling 
a large army in Poland and another of forty- 
five thousand men on the boundary-stream 
of the Pruth; and in Asia, from her ad- 
vanced posts on the Oxus and Caspian, she 
is watching, and probably aggravating, the 
feud at present existing between the chiefs 
of Bokhara and the old Ameer of Cabool. 
When the attack commences upon Turkey, 
the Russian government will not fail to see 
that it is its interest to distract the forces of 
England by creating an embarrassment for 
us in the East. 

The intelligence from the continent like- 
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wise leaves little doubt that the ambitious 
policy of the French government is about to 
take a forward step in its secretly cherished 
projects of ambition on the Rhine. These 
projects may be attained either by bribing 
Prussia into acquiescence, or by coercing her 
into compliance by the conjoined power of in- 
trigueandarms. The emperor of the French 
is at present playing both of these games 
simultaneously. On the one hand he is 
cpproaching the Prussian government with 
protestations of amity, and solicits her ac- 
quiescence in his ambitious projects by sug- 
gesting that she shall be aggrandized in 
return by the incorporation of the adjoining 
states of northern Germany. On the other 
hand, he is fomenting the discord between + 
Prussia and the secondary states of the con- 
federacy, and also between Prussia and Den- 
mark, in order to leave the court of Berlin 
comparatively helpless in the event of its 
refusal to submit peaceably to his annexation 
of the Rhenish provinces. And the camp 
at Chalons, where forty thousand men are 
assembled, is in truth the centre of an army 
of observation now concentrating along the 
frontiers of Germany, ready on the shortest 
notice to carry the imperial eagles beyond 
the Rhine. In flagrant disregard of his 
principle of “popular rights,” the French 
emperor has even concluded an agreement 
—in some quarters it is said an offensive and 
defensive alliance — with Denmark, guaran- 
teeing to that power her German provinces 
of Schleswig and Holstein on condition that 
in the event of war she range herself on the 
side of France. And as France and Russia 
are doubtless prepared to engage in a war 
with England rather than halt in their pro- 
jects of aggrandizement on the Rhine and 
the Danube, it it is obvious that an alliance 
with Denmark—which would at once bar the 
entrance to the Baltic, and materially in- 
crease the naval forces of the Russo-Gallic 
League—would be of inestimable advantage 
to them in a conflict with the mistress of the 
seas. 

Such, we believe, is an unexaggerated but 
sufficiently alarming statement of the pre- 
sent aspect of continental politics. As re- 
gards Italy, which is likely to be first in the 
fire, it is shrewdly suspected that neither 
the French nor the Sardinian government 
is wholly unconnected with the expedition 
of Garibaldi. It is beyond credibility that 
an expedition of twenty-two hundred men 
and three or four vessels could take its de- 
parture from Genoa without the connivance 
of the Sardinian government. And in some 
quarters it is rumored that there is an un- 
derstanding—we presume a fresh pacte de 
JSamille—between the emperor and the Sar 
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dinian government that, in the event of the 
expedition proving successful, Sicily shall be 
assigned to Victor Emmanuel and Naples to 
a French prince. 

From The Saturday Review, 19th May. 
GARIBALDI’S EXPEDITION. 
NOTWITHSTANDING the exposure of the 
solicitor-general’s bad law, almost universal 
sympathy attends the enterprise of Garibaldi. 
There is, indeed, too much reason to appre- 
hend the political complications which will 
follow his success even more certainly than 
his failure; but daring so brilliant, opposed 
to tyranny so odious and contemptible, over- 
powers all cold calculations of prudence. It 
is idle to dwell on Garibaldi’s legal or illegal 
position, for all international law assumes 
the existence of legitmate authorities excr- 
cising their regular functions in peace. The 
government of Sicily has rights as well as 
duties, but the result of the civil war will 
determine whether that government is to be 
represented by the Bourbon king, by Victor 
Emmanuel, or by some elected chief. Lord 
John Russell justly pointed out the necessity 
of judging the character of insurgents, and 
of their individual allies and leaders, with 
reference to the justness and the practicability 
of their enterprises. At the head of the 
Sicilian people, and disposing of a consider- 
able force, Garibaldi is in as respectable a 
position as William of Orange on his march 
to London; and he is more fully entitled 
to the courtesies of war than Lafayette in 
America, than Lord Cochrane in Peru and 
Chili, or than Sir C. Napier when he com- 
manded the Portuguese fleet. Only the 
strange potency of sectarian fanaticism in 
dulling the moral sense can account for the 
doctrine that Lamoricitre is more worthily 
employed in commanding an army of mer- 
cenaries for a foreign sovereign than Gari- 
baldi in leading the forces which are to eman- 
cipate his own countrymen. The artificial 
code which splits up a nation into states, 
making the subjects of each aliens in every 
other, becomes necessarily obsolete with the 
facts on which aloneit is founded. Soldiers 
who are fighting for Italy as their common 
- country cannot be condemned as outlaws on 
the pretext that the king of the Two Sicilies 
is as independent as the king of Sardinia. 
The Poles were treated as rebels when they de- 
manded separation from a foreign country ; 
and the Sicilian insurgents incur the same 
risks when they claim annexation to their 
own. The legalization of the national doc- 
trine must, in either case, depend upon for- 
tune, but in both instances the object of the 
ese is equally definite and equally no- 
e. 

If the war can be maintained even for a 
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'few weeks, it will be impossible for Sardinia 


to remain neutral. The agitation and ex- 
citement cannot be confined to the limits of 
southern Italy, nor is it possible that the 
unity of the peninsula can remain an open 
question. The Sicilian insurgents, as well 
as their new leader, will at present welcome 
the sovereignty of Victor Emmanuel; but 
although Garibaldi has held high commis- 
sions in the Sardinian service, his allegiance 
is professedly uncertain and conditional. If 
the Bourbons are expelled, he will not con- 
sent to serve under the banner of the king 
of one half of Italy, and there is reason to 
fear that, in preference to sacrificing the 
main object of his life, he would attempt to 
substitute the unity of a republic for a divi- 
sion into two or three principalities. King 
Victor Emmanuel and his minister would 
probably have preferred the opportunity of 
consolidating the new kingdom to the neces- 
sity of doubling their stake in a final contest 
for the sovereignty of Italy. Externally, 
their hopes have been directed rather to Ve- 
netia than to Naples and Sicily, and their 
policy is hampered and distorted at every 
turn of affairs by the oppressive patronage 
of France. There is some reason to sup- 
pose that imperial agents have encoureged 
the Sicilian movement, but the expulsion of 
the present dynasty has not been contem- 
plated as an occasion for extending the power 
of Sardinia. The abortive plot for establish- 
ing a French prince at Florence may proba- 
bly be revived in favor of the Murat family, 
or, in his extreme need, the king of Naples 
may be induced to hold his dominions as 
a mere dependent of France. There were 
grave dangers in opposing Garibaldi’s en- 
terprise, and serious difficulties in avowing 
it, but in a short time the boldest policy, if 
not the safest, will be absolutely prescribed 
by circumstances. An armed collision with 
the papal troops will perhaps become una- 
voidable, and yet the Holy See is, through 


\its foreign relations, a far more formidable 


enemy than Naples or the revolutionary 
party. At all hazards, however, Victor Em- 
manuel must maintain himself at the head 
of the great movement which has already 
borne him so far. 

The report of an anti-Italian League is 
probably premature or unfounded. Itissaid 
that Naples, Rome, Austria, and the ban- 
ished princes, have formed an offensive and 
defensive alliance, but it seems scarcely pos- 
sible that impending ruin can have beenfore- 
shadowed by so utter a deprivation of rea- 
son. Froman attack by Austria, the Italian 
kingdom is virtually guaranteed by France, 
aid the rest of the confederates would be 
utterly helpless against the native forces of 








the peninsula. An alliance of a reigning 
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power with a landless pretender is at all 
times a losing bargain to the partner, who 
contributes all the capital and bears ali the 
risk. Naples has something to lose, and 
may probably be on the point of losing it, 
but the runaway dukes can give no aid to 
the common cause, except by transferring a 
few regiments of mercenaries which they are 
no longer able to support. The greatest 
danger to the Italian cause impends, not from 
Austria but from France, and it is perhaps 
fortunate that the leader of the movement in 
Sicily, is in this respect also a true Italian. 
During the height of the excusable enthusi- 
asm for the emperor Napoleon in last year’s 
campaign, Garibaldi, with a manly tenacity, 
refused either to forget or to forgive the 
shameful intervention at Rome which struck 
down the cause of independence in 1849. 
In one of his late proclamations he reminds 
his countrymen of the disastrous conflict, 
not, perhaps, without a tacit reference to its 
possible renewal. 

The same spirit, widely diffused through- 
out the whole of Italy, will probably dis- 
appoint hostile intrigues, as it has already 
neutralized the insidious stipulations of Vil- 
lafranca. Long accustomed to see its des- 
tiny arranged for it by foreign potentates, 
the nation has within the last year fully re- 
alized the consciousness that it is fighting 
for its own independence. ‘The union of 
Tuscany and Romagna with Piedmont and 
Lombardy would have been comparatively 
insecure if it had been conceded by foreign 
generosity. The unity which has been partly 
extorted and partly bought will be valued 
far above any gift; and the partial success 
which has been attained will encourage the 
struggle for a completer and securer result. 
Even if a foreign usurper were temporarily 
placed on the throne of Naples, he would 
find that he must choose between the char- 
acter of an Italian prince and the obedience 
due from a French lieutenant. On the oc- 
currence of the next European disturbance, 
he would, in either case, be required to make 
room for a sovereign who, among other claims 
to the whole of Italy, is more especially rec- 
ommended by his actual possession of half. 
If the young king of Naples had not been 
converted by his priestly instructors into a 
mischievous and imbecile bigot, he might 
have divided, with a not unfriendly neighbor, 
the government and defence of Italy. If his 
dynasty succumbs in the conflict which his 
folly has provoked, no mushroom pretender 
or foreign nominee will be strong enough to 
dispute for any considerable period the su- 
premacy of Sardinia. 

The chances of Garibaldi’s success are for 
the present extremely obscure. It is prob- 
able that he holds all the interior of the 
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island; but the fertile districts lie round 
ithe coast, and the established government 
'retains the command of the sea. Even a 
Neapolitan frigate will perhaps, when assured 
of certain impunity, fire on vessels which 
may bring supplies and re-enforcements to 
the insurgents ; and on the whole Garibaldi’s 
success probably depends on the diversion 
which may be effected by simultaneous out- 
breaks on the mainland. As long as the civil 
war continues, it is not for England to inter- 
fere, but the government ought steadily to 
keep in view the ulterior consolidation of a 
great Italian kingdom. Lord John Russell 
is fortunately not likely to fall into Lord 
Malmesbury’s blunder, by discountenancing 
the only result which can compensate for the 
disturbance of European peace. With gn 
Italy stronger than Prussia, or than Spain, 
France would be compelled, on one frontier, 
to renounce further schemes of conquest ; 
nor would it be a small advantage that a 
main source of agitation would be perma- 
nently dried up. Relieved from the pres- 
sure of foreigners, the Italians would prob- 
ably find it their interest and their pleasure 
to maintain in splendor and security their 
own native Delphi at Rome. The oracle is 
unpopular because the Pythoness has always 
Philippized, whether the Philip of the mo- 
ment was to be found at Vienna or at Paris. 
Patriotic responses would become frequent 
if they were found to be most profitable ; 
and Irish pastorals may, at some future time, 
be inspired with picus enthusiasm for the le- 
gitimate and orthodox successors of Victor 
Emmanuel. 
From The Press, 19th May. 

THE sustained attention with which the 
movements of Garibaldi have been followed 
by the English public must not be mistaken 
for the passing interest which any bold ad- 
venture may excite. An instinctive presen- 
timent has guided the popular mind to the 
belief that wide convulsions, leading possibly 
to immense disaster, may result to the Eu- 
ropean Commonwealth from the intestine 
commotion of one of its more obscure mem- 
bers. The information which we are about 
to give, and which we confidently oppose to 
the technical declarations of her majesty’s 
ministers, will show how just is the a 
appreciation of the Sicilian insurrection. 

Her majesty’s ambassador at Paris was 
summoned on Tuesday last to attend the 
emperor at the Tuileries. Lord Cowley im- 
mediately obeyed the imperial command, 
and on reaching the palace was conducted 
to his majesty’s cabinet, where he found the 
emperor awaiting his arrival and M. Thou- 
| venel standing by his side. His majesty at 
| once opened the business of the audience by 
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observing that his communication related to 
a subject of the highest moment, which might, | 
in fact, be described as the question of the | 
day, inasmuch as it concerned the civil war | 
which had recently broken out in the Nea- | 
politan dominions. 

It was necessary, the emperor continued, 
that under circumstances of such gravity 
there should be no misunderstanding, on the 
part of her majesty’s government, as to the 
change which Garibaldi’s expedition might 
effect in the policy of France. The success 
of that enterprise would impose upon his 
majesty a duty which he would not hesitate 
to fulfil. The Sicilian insurrection could not 
with any justice be imputed to his responsi- 
bility. It could not even be considered as 
“Md remote consequence of any act of his. 

he Italian policy of France had been de- 
veloped in the compact of Villafranca, which 
had been consecrated by the treaty of Zurich. 
For any deviations from that settlement, in 
which he had sought to reconcile the liberal 
aspirations of Italy with the conservative 
bias of Europe, it was notorious that he was 
not accountable. He had done his utmost 
to prevent the Sardinian government from 
abetting the Sicilian movement by overt or 
secret aid. It was not for him to speculate 
upon the chances of Garibaldi’s success ; but 
the Neapokitan government had lately found 
it beyond their power to suppress a purely 
indigenous revolt ; that movement was now 
strengthened by extraneous co-operation; 
and it seemed that as cach member of the 
king’s dominions, as the island and the con- 
tinent had each a volcano of its own, so each 
had its own rebellion. The time, then, ap- 

eared to have arrived at which it became 
[im to contemplate, as a possible contin- 
gency, the success of the national party in 
the southern state of the peninsula, and the 
completion of the great kingdom of the north. 
He had frankly warned the Sardinian gov- 
ernment of the consequences of such a com- 
bination. The priciple which he had recently 
laid down must again be applied, in the event 
of further annexations being made. The 
balance of power again disturbed, must, in 
the case of France, at least, again be re- 
dressed, by the territorial extension of the 





empire. ‘The warning- which he had given 


to the Sardinian government he would now | 
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majesty, concluding, “ in the presence of my 
minister for foreign affairs, that I have made 
this communication to your excellency, and 
I now request you to convey it officially to 
the government of the queen.” 

We are not in a position to state the na- 
ture of the reply which Lord Cowley has 
been instructed to offer on the part of the 
English cabinet to the emperor’s momentous 
declaration; but we trust it will be more in 
keeping with the honor and independence 
of this country than any which they have 
hitherto offered to similar proposals on the 
part of their imperial “ ally.” 

* * * * * 

Garibaldi has long been the béte noir of the 
French government ; and the new conflict in 
which he has engaged threatens to be a very 
embarrassing one to Napoleon III. It is a 
popular movement—it is the effort of a peo- 
ple to be free,—and his own people are not 
free. Ifthe Romans or Neapolitans rise in 
revolt, it were more than the empcror’s 
throne is worth to order his troops to act 
against them. He may support the papal 
government within the walls of Rome, where 
the circumvallation may suffice to draw a 
clear line between his troops and those of 
the national party. But he dare not do 
more, —and even in these circumstances 
there would be a risk of the French braves 
fraternizing with the popular side. It must 
now be a serious question with the emperor 
whether to withdraw his army from Rome 
and abnegate his championship of the Church, 
or permit his troops to remain in defence of 
the papacy and encounter the risk of frater- 
nizing with the Italians. 

This dilemma doubtless chafes the em- 
peror, and we suspect it has something to do 
with his frank but menacing communication 
to our ambassador. When Napoleon be- 
comes frank, he does not do so without a 
reason. And the reason in the present case 
appears to be, that he wishes to enlist the 
British and Sardinian governments against 
the Sicilian revolt, by threatening that if the 
revolt be successful he must have another 
slice of northern Italy. But whatever be 
the issue of the revolt, and whatever be the 
conduct of the British and Sardinian gov- 
ernments, we deny entirely the right of 
France to annex a single acre of the pen- 


give to her majesty’s. He was anxious that |insula. She had a piausible plea for annex- 
there should be no misapprehension as to his | ing Savoy and Nice, in order “ to round her 


policy and intentions. On a former occa- | 
sion his communications with the English | 


government had been apparently so little 


frontier ;” but she has already attained her 
full “natural limits” in that quarter, and 
any proposal for a further extension of her 


understood, even when his language had frontier must be met by the most prompt 
been most explicit, that he was desirous to | and strenuous opposition on the part of our 
guard himself against the recurrence of such | government as a meditated act of tyrannical 
a misconception. ‘It is, therefore,” said his | spoliation. 
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From the Saturday Review, 19th May. 
PRUSSIAN POLICY. 

THE Prussian Assembly, a few days ago, 
in granting a considerable sum for military 
purposes, adopted, almost unanimously, an 
amendment which declared that it was in- 
tended to put the army on a war footing. 
When it is remembered that the Emperor 
Napoleon, on the eve of the Italian campaign, 
assured Lord Cowley that he was only main- 
taining a peace establishment, the signi- 
ficance of a formal declaration of the scale 
and purpose of the Prussian armaments ougltt 
not be overlooked. The implied menace or 
defiance can only be addressed to Denmark 
or to France, and probably it is intended for 
both. Notwithstanding the irritating trans- 
actions which have taken place with Austria, 
the two great German Powers will, in the 
presence of a common danger, keep their 
differences within the limits which are com- 
patible with the maintenance of peace. In 
the event of a war on the Rhine, it is even 
probable that Austria would be forced to 
take a part, on pain of sacrificing all the re- 
mains of her ancient influence in Germany. 
The minor princes, whatever may be their 
inclinations, dare not side with the public en- 
emy in a struggle which all their subjects 
would feel to involve the existence of the na- 
tion, The Hanoverian government, which 
is, of all others, perhaps the most unfriendly 
to Prussia, was lately compelled publicly to 
disavow some expressions which implied the 
possibility of a future alliance with France. 
The petty sovereigns wouldaccordingly invite 
Austria, as their natural patroness, to assume 
or to divide the lead which would otherwise 
fall entircly into the hands of Prussia. Their 
selfish interests in the mean time blind them 
to the folly and the treason of inviting for- 
eign aggression by the constant display of 
their internal disputes. Yet it must be ad- 
mitted that their jealousy of Prussia is con- 
nected with an instinct of self-preservation. 
The unity which is desired by the better part 
of the nation as the condition of greatness 
and independence must involve the mediati- 
zation of a score of insignificant states, and 
the painful deseent of as many sovereign 
families to the rank of subjects. The sacri- 
fice may be postponed by a loyal adhesion to 
the policy of Prussia, and it might possibly 
be averted at the cost of a base submission 
to the hated supremacy of France; but, on 
the whole, it is probable that any prince who 
does his duty to the common country will be 
promoting the public advantage at the eost 
of his own personal privileges. The influence 
of Austria over the governments of the Con- 
federation is founded on the same reasonable 
conviction which induces the mass of the 
people, especially in the northern provinces, , 
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to regard Prussia as the natural champion of 
Germany. After the wonderful progress of 
Italy towards the regeneration which had 
seemed almost impossible, it is not surpris- 
ing that the great central nation of Europe 
should demand to form itself into one power- 
ful monarchy. 

A great internal revolution is almost al- 
ways connected with some question of foreign 
policy. The government which hopes to as- , 
similate to its own dominions a large portion 
of Germany must first discipline its future 
subjects, and give them the habit of con- 
fidence in its guidance, by showing that it ! 
can direct and defend them against common 
danger. The offensive and defensive policy 
of Germany is unmistakably marked out by 
circumstances, and the future king or em- 
peror must choose between a renunciation of 
his hopes and the championship of the na- 
tional cause. It is improbable that Prussia 
should voluntarily incur the formidable dan- 
gers of a conflict with France, but since the 
annexation of Savoy, and the discovery of 
universal suflrage as an instrument of con- 
quest, it would be idle to doubt the risk of a 
French attempt on the Rhine. There is an 
abundance of disloyal. religionists in the old 
ecclesiastical principalities of Cologne and 
Treves to furnish a centre for foreign in- 
trigues, and causes of quarrel can newer be 
wanting to a greedy neighbor. A war with 
France during the next year is confidently 
anticipated at Berlin ; and if it fails to break 
out, the continuance of peace will be exclu- 
sively owing to the precautions of the gov- 
ernment and to the warlike spirit of northern 
Germany. 

It is not impossible that Prussia may be 
forced to take the initiative in an armed in- 
terference in the Holstein dispute. All Ger- 
many resents the attempts to denationalize 
those provinces of the Confederation which are 
only attached to the Crown of Denmark by 
a dynastic connexion. Ten or eleven years 
ago, Austria interfered to prevent Prussia 
from supporting the cause of Holstein; and 
now Denmark 1s backed and encouraged by 
a still more formidable ally. The reported 
treaty between the French and Danish gov- 
ernments, if it has not been already con- 
cluded, represents a policy which has un- 
doubtedly a practical existence. It is not 
the desire of France that Germany should 
be strengthened by union, nor is it undesir- 
able to secure an ally against Prussia, who 
might also be made useful as a maritime aux- 
iliary in a war with England. The rights 
and wrongs of Holstein are naturally re- 
garded with indifference at the Tuileries, 
where national sympathies only find a re- 
sponse when they can be made subservient 
to French interests. <A conflict with Den- 
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mark will almost certainly precipitate the 
more serious struggle which must end either 
in the disruption of Germany or in the ag- 
grandizement of Prussia. 

No enterprise would conciliate the good- 
will of the German people so thoroughly as 
a vigorous intervention in Holstein. The 
destined leader of the nation would, in such 
an undertaking, inaugurate his career by a 
vindication of national rights against a for- 
eign opponent. In supplying the executive 
detects of the federal constitution, Prussia 
would represent at the same time a legal 
right and a popular revolution. The dissen- 
tient princes would be compelled either to 
waive their independent policy, or to place 
themselves in direct opposition to the uni- 
versal opinion; and the implied challenge to 
France, which must be offered sooner or 
later, could scarcely assume a more intelli- 
gible or popular form. The present arma- 
ments of Prussia are probably destined, in 
the first place, for the settlement of the Hol- 
stein question, although they may bear an 
ulterior reference to the supposed designs of 
France. It is not to be supposed that the 
prince regent will imitate the degrading vacil- 
fation of his brother, who submitted to the 
menaces of Austria and to the arbitrary dic- 
tation of Russia at the moment when he had 
called two hundred thousand men to arms 
for the defence of German rights and for the 
maintenance of Prussian influence. 

If there isa Mr. Bright at Berlin, he prob- 
ably, in default of public meetings, expresses 
a private opinion that the nation is arming 
because the junkers of Brandenburg and 
Pomerania desire commissions and promo- 
tion. It is only surprising, however, that in 
almost all parts of Kurope the mysterious 
jobbery which characterizes England should 
assume the same form of uneasiness with re- 
spect to the intentions of France. Even 
Switzerland, which has no junkers and no 
standing army, has lately called out the mili- 
tia for self-defence. If the Prussian gentry 
are actuated by selfish objects, they must 
have contrived with wonderful sagacity to 
propagate their opinions in classes where 
they have ordinarily but little influence. On 
the whole, it seems simpler, if less satisfac- 
tory, to suppose that there is either a common 
danger, or at least a general belief in its im- 
minence. The practical inference from the 
similarity of proceeding and of sentiment in 
different countries scems to be equally obvi- 
ous. ‘The fable of the bundle of sticks may 
be read with as much facility in German as 
inEnglish. Napoleon furnished Europe with 
additional illustrations of the ancient apo- 
logue by defeating Austria when he was at 
peace with Prussia, and crushing Prussia 
after he had conquered peace at Austerlitz. 





KEY. 
| England and Prussia are at this moment the 
| representatives of peace, of non-interference, 
| of national independence, and, in different de- 

grees, of political freedom. Whatever cause 
|or pretext of quarrel may be discovered or 
‘forced upon either by France, the power 
| : . 
|which may for the moment be unassailed 
jwill be guilty of criminal imbecility if it 
| hesitates at once to join with all its forces in 
\the war. The Emperor Napoleon displayed 
his sagacity when he selected Lombardy as 
the theatre of his first unprovoked aggres- 
sion. No quarter of Europe remains in which 
he ought hereafter to find a battle-field for a 
single-handed contest. 





From The Saturday Review, 19th May. 
TURKEY. 

Ir has always been thought a wise and 
happy thing to have two strings to a bow. 
The emperor of the French, in working his 
foreign policy, is more fortunate, for he has 
three. He uses first one, and then another 
—so that his bow is never idle, and some 
arrow of discord is always fiying. These 
three strings are known as the Italian, the 
Rhine, and the eastern questions. The 
Italian string has been well worked of late ; 
the Rhine string happens to pull rather 
stiffly at present; and so recourse is once 
more had to the third string, and the un- 
happy sultan is discovered to be tormenting 
his Christian subjects. By this judicious al- 
ternation of his machinery, the emperor effects 
the double object of making England very 
uncemfortable, and of encouraging the no- 
tion that he is the arbiter of the fate of Eu- 
rope. It is natural that we should feel espe- 
cially uncomfortable whenever this eastern 
strig is employed, for the Ottoman empire 
will not bear to be made a question much 
longer, and will die like the patient who ex- 
pired while the doctors were disputing as to 
the remedy. If it breaks up, a scramble will 
ensue,’and a scramble means a European 
war. But the chronic danger of the sultan 
and his empire is a much greater source of 
anxiety to England than to any other great 
power. For England alone wants things to 
remain as they are. We have no particular 
sympathies with the subject population of 
the Porte that should make us care to see 
Europe in arms for their sake. To us, the 
Moldo-Wallachians are simply people who 
send us salicine and a little corn, and the 
Turk is a so much finer and more respecta- 
' ble creature than the Greek, that we cannot 
grudge his having the upper hand. The 
quarrel between the Greck and the Latin 
Churches is nothing tous. All that we want 
is, to keep Russia out of Constantinople, and 
France out of Egypt. We have, therefore, 
got all we can get; and as we cannot win, 
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and may lose, our good-natured friends al- 
ways bring the eastern question forward 
when they want to anaoy us. 

No doubt mischief is brewing. M. de 
Lesseps, who acts the part of the woman in 
the barometrical toy, and only comes out of 
his hole when it is going to rain, has just 
held a monster meeting and congratulated 
his shareholders. This looks bad, as the 
Suez Canal has a most curiously intermittent 
existence ; for when England is to be concili- 
ated, it is discontinued, and, when England 
is to be provoked, armies of workmen are 
represented as working at it night and day. 
Russia, too, has again shown herself as the 
champion of the Christian subjects of the 
Porte, and she and France are undoubtedly 
working together. What it is exactly that 
Russia proposes is not known, but we know 
that it is something which has caused Sir 


edict; and this he has done in the most 
punctual and handsome manner. He can- 
not see this edict carried out. He does not 
possess the requisite machinery, and cannot 
get at the offenders. Ifa pasha were to 
burn a hundred Christian villages, he might 
catch the pasha and have him bowstrung, 
but he cannot make a local tribunal attach 
proper weight to the evidence of a Christian 
serf. If Russia, or any other power, were 
to give real protection to the Christians in 
the rural parts of Turkey, it would be neces- 
sary to open up a network of decent roads, 
and to have a legion of local agents, who 
should report the offences of the Turks to 
the Chancery at Constantinople ; and then, 
if the Russian ambassador had a large armed 
ferce at his command, he could certainly see 
that the Christians were protected. But un- 
der this arrangement the presence of the sul- 











John Crampton to intimate a strong dissent | tan in Turkey would be so wholly superfluous 
from it on the part of England. The fact is, that it would soon be dispensed with. 

that any intervention to protect the Christian} _ It is, however, rather difficult for Christian 
subjects of the Porte against the governing Europe to turn a deaf ear to the statement 
race must be cither futile, or must break up, of the undeniable fact that the Christians in 
the Ottoman empire. All that can be done, Turkey are very badly treated. To protect 
was done when the treaty of Paris was set- them is to break up the Ottoman empire ; 


_ tled. The sultan announced his intention of but if France and Russia are willing it 


protecting his Christian subjects. He en- should be broken up, they can force this re- 
tered into no undertaking to do so—he only , sult on without shocking the public opinion 
communicated what was supposed to be a of the civilized world. Whether they are 
voluntary purpose. ‘This gives no other really prepared to do this, however, is very 
power a right of interference, and if Russia , doubtful. We cannot think that, in the long 
and France use force to coerce the Porte, | run, France and Russia can pull together ; 
they will do so without any pretext afforded | for it could not answer to Russia to make 
by the treaty. But it is impossible that, ex- | France powerful in the east. The Emperor 
cept in a very limited degree, the sultan Nicholas saw where the true interests of Rus- 
should give his Christian subjects protection. | sia lay, when he proposed to England to 
Some very flagrant cases of oppression might divide the sick man’s inheritance, and to re- 
occasionally meet with punishment, but the , fuse any share to France. It may suit the 
Porte has no means of controlling the pas- policy of the court of St. Petersburg for the 
sions and prejudices of the dominant race., moment to join France in an attempt to 
The Turk has the traditions of his conquest | baffle and weaken England, but, as a rule, 
to sustain his pride, and he has a conscious- | England, and not France, will be the ally of 
ness of personal superiority in courage, Russia. We do not come into collision with 
strength, and resolution, to the race whom | the interests of Russia, whereas France cuts 
his fathers subjugated. As these conquered across them at a thousand points. We have 
tribes are also detestable heretics, he thinks , now learned to look with an absence of ter- 
it as right as he finds it satisfactory to treat | ror, and even with a faint approbation, on 
them ill, to deny them justice, and to decline the increase of Russia in Asia, as it is diffi- 
their testimony. How is the government of cult to conceive any other agency by which 
Constantinople to reform or prevent this? the wild tribes that lie between the Ural 
The connection between the central and the mountains and China can ever be brought 
local authorities is of the faintest kind. | within the pale of Christianity and law. In 
There is one fact which speaks volumes on | Europe we have nothing, and are likely to 
this head. There are no roads whatever out | do nothing, to make Russia jealous or afraid 
of Constantinople. When the city is left, | ofus. But France is the standing adversary 
the traveller finds himself at once in fields! of Russia, and calls principles of policy into 
cut across by the tracks of cattle and of a/ operation the triumph of which sae fill 
few carts. The sultan easily fulfils all he} Russia with alarm. The master of Poland 
undertook to do by the treaty. For he only| cannot hear without anxiety the French 
promised to do what he wear and what he | shouting for-the restoration of oppressed na- 
could do was to issue a wholly ineffectual  tionalities. England, on the other hand, is 
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the best ally Russia can have, for she wants 
nothing for herself, and has no wish to inter- 
fere in the domestic concerns of the Russian 
government. While, therefore, it is useless 
to conceal that the revival of the eastern 
question at the present moment is ominous, 
and that the joint intervention of France and 
Russia will give us a great deal of trouble, 
we think that there is no cause for despair, 
and that the junction of France and Russia 
cannot last very long. A little firmness and 
patience is all that is wanted, and a deter- 
mination not to be less ready to fight than 
our neighbors. With this we shall keep up 
the Ottoman empire as long as it can be 
kept up; and when its fall comes, we shall 
receive out of the ruins the only prize we 
covet—that of an unimpeded passage through 
Egypt to India. 





From The Saturday Review, 19th May. 
SPAIN AND CUBA. 

QUEEN IsaBELLA of Spain has been felici- 
tated, both by the free and by the official 
press throughout Europe, on her cousin’s 
recognition of her title; but it is to be feared 
that the advantage to herself is much greater 
than the gain to her subjects. By the ab- 
dication of the two Carlist princes, she 
becomes virtually a legitimate sovereign. 
Legitimate, indeed, in the strict technical 


sense, she never can become; for the objec- | 


tion to her sovereignty is not that she repre- 
sents a branch which, like the house of 
Orleans, is not yet entitled to succeed, but 
that she is a female, who, by the Salic law 
of the Bourbon monarchies, can under no 
circumstances ascend the throne. But ail 
the male representatives of her house have 
now acknowledged the superiority of her 
rights to their own, and, though some of the 
younger princes may be inclined (as it is 
said to be the case with one of them) to 


throw off the allegiance they have promised | 


to her, it will be difficult to persuade even a 
Spanish Carlist that the withdrawal of the 
Count de Montemolin and his brother in 
favor of Isabella has merely the effect of 
transferring their rights to the next male 
heir. There is probably no priest or noble, 
no peasant or pedant in Spain, who does not 
now regard her title to the crown as com- 


plete; and she may henceforth care as little | 


for doubts of her legitimacy as Francis 
Joseph of Austria himself. It is impossible 
to reflect on the mode in which this important 
change has been effected without a moment’s 
regret for the utter debasement of the noblest 
blood in Europe. When the men are with- 
out courage and the women without virtue, 
a family may indeed be believed to have 
lasted too long. 
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The queen, therefore, has obtained un- 
qualified advantages, both through the in- 
creased stability of her throne, and through 
the removal of the superstitious doubts which 
were said to trouble a not usually sensitive’ 
temperament. How far her subjects, and 
the freedom they have begun to prize, have 
profited by her good fortune, is quite another 
question. Hitherto, nothing but her con- 
sciousness of the defect in her title has 
seemed to keep her faithful to her constitu- 
tional duties. What policy she would like 
to follow she has shown over and over again; 
but she appears to have felt thoroughly that 
without the sanction of national consent 
her throne could not be maintained for a 
moment against the claims of Montemolin. 
This check on her craving for absolute power 
is now taken away, and it is useless to deny 
that she will enter with vastly increased 
strength into her next conspiracy against the 
liberties of Spain. It will be found, among 
other things, that a large party has now 
rallied to her side which cares nothing for 
constitutions. The priesthood, half recon- 
ciled to her already, will be with her heart 
and soul; and the religious feeling of the 
| country, which she has hitherto been afraid 
to evoke, can be enlisted on the side of any 
extension she may endeavor to give to her 
authority. In addition to this, a not in- 
considerable body of malcontents which has 
kept aloof from constitutional polities will 
shortly make itself felt in the Cortes and in 
the country, and may be depended upon to 
|second any policy which may recommend 
‘itself to the queen. Noble families not seen 
at court for thirty years, will soon be flock- 
ing to Madrid, and a great amount of loca! 
and personal influence which, if exercised at 

ali, has been used to strengthen the pvlitical 
|factions most disagreeable to Christina and 
Isabella, will henceforward be employed just 
as the queen or her mother may direct. All 
this, of course, will render tenfold more 
'formidable- those extraordinary powers of 
dissimulation and intrigue which have al- 
ready enabled Isabella to get rid in turn of 
,all the statesmen who have become obnox- 
jious, except O'Donnell. Here is a thorough- 
|ly treacherous nature, and, as was the case 
| with her father Ferdinand, the adversity with 
| which she has had to contend, seems only to 
have given a finer subtlety to her natural cun- 
ning. Ferdinand’s courtiers knew when he 
was going to shoot a man by his offering a 
cigar straight from the royal mouth, and the 
observers of Isabella warn her ministers to 
be on their guard whenever she is unusually 
warm in her approval of the policy of her 
government. It is very fortunate that, un- 
der such circumstances, the chief of the 
cabinet is a man like O’Donnell. O’Don- 
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nell has as strong a will as Narvaez; but, 
while Narvaez was never more than the 
creature of the court, all the military and 
political successes of O’Donnell are asso- 
ciated with parliamentary government. It 
was the great majority he commands in the 


Cortes which prevented him from having | 


long ago his turn of dismissal; and it was 


the fear of this majority which saved him | 


from displacement in the midst of the Mor- 
occan war. Even were he not conscious of 
this, he is certainly well aware that, were he 
to convert himscif into the minister of an 
absolute queen, his head would not be six 
months safe on his shoulders. 

On the other hand, it is only fair to admit 
that the paltroonery of the Carlist princes 
has rendered Spain materially stronger for 
forcign war. The occasion they chose for 
their attempt points to the weakness in the 
condition of the country which had seemed 
fatal to its displaying energy abroad. Every- 
body had thought that if Spain engaged in 
a foreign war, she would shortly be paralyzed 
by a civil war at home. This infirmity is 
now cured forever, and Spain will be able 
to put forward against her enemies whatever 
resources she possesses without fear of their 
finding allics in her own provinces. It is no 
injustice to the Amcricans to assume that 
their views on Cuba have been materially 
influenced by the distracted home politics of 
Spain. The cross in the sky which shows 
that it is time for the manifest destiny to 
accomplish itself is, if we understand rightly, 
precisely a civil war raging in a neighbor’s 
territory. It is no part of that destiny to 
undertake a difficult and expensive war, nor 
is it in the least an article of the Munroe 
doctrine debellare superbos. Under these 
circumstances, it docs seem unlucky that the 
only point on which the strongest party in 
the United States assembled in the Charles- 
ton Convention finds itself agreed is the 
absolute necessity of conquering Cuba at 
once. In fact, it is not at all improbable 
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that the next President of the United States 
will be more strongly pressed on this subject 
than any of his predecessors, if only because 
some overpowering interest is required to 
keep the dispute on slavery in the back- 
ground. But a war with Spain will now 
be a very different struggle from any which 
the filibustering faction has looked in the 
face. Spain has three hundred thousand 
men under arms, and of these she could now 
aZord to throw one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand into Cuba. Iler artillery is extremely 


‘formidable, and the weapons of her whole 


army are of the newest patterns. The men 
themselves, as was proved by their fighting 
in Africa, are quite up to the level of the or- 
dinary continental soldier; nor have Ameri- 
cans or Englishmen any right to look down 
on the capabilitics of a raw material which, 
a century or two ago, was fashioned into that 
famous Spanish infantry which our ancestors 
of queen Elizabeth’s time were glad enough 
to mect at sea instead of on shore. Nobody, 
indeed, who has a clear idea of the resources 
of the American federation can doubt that 
it would succeed at last in obtaining Cuba, 
or, at least, that the island would only be 
saved from it by the wholesale enfranchise- 
ment and arming of the negroes. But the 
war, in the changed posture of Spanish af- 
fairs, would be neither short, nor easy, nor 
cheap. What is even more to the point, it 
would probably ruin the political party which 
began it. <A lingering contest, bringing lit- 
tle glory and a good deal of taxation, is not 
at all the great national act which the demo- 
cratic mob has bargained for; and we may 
be perfectly sure that, before it was half 
over, the disappointment of the majority 
would come in aid of the strong disapproba- 
tion which an enlightened minority would 
never cease to feel and profess. Success 
will gloss over many crimes; but there never 
was a nation which submitted to serious and 
prolonged sacrifices for the sake of consum- 
mating an act of impudent injustice. 





Tne Mopern Exisaus.—It is not well al- 
ways to look on the shady side of affairs. ‘There 
are men who came into existence under a shadow, 
and the shadow has dogged their lives, and all 
that it brigitt and pure and beautiful takes the 
sombre hue of their own fancies. Their religion 
consists in bemoaning the evils of the world, in 
lamenting the gradual decadence of good, and 
in regarding all home evils and foreign compli- 
cations as “signs of the times.” They are the 
Elijahs who retire into the wilderness of their 
own contemplations, saying, “I, even Ionly, am 

é 





left,”” unconscious that all the time there are 
only the “seven thousand who have not bowed 
the knee unto Baal,” but that multitudes eyery- 
where are obeying the gospel call. ‘They are the 
Jonahs sitting under the gourds of their own se- 
curity, amazed that the judgments of God do 
not descend upon a guilty world. These hypo- 
chondriacs and seldom to be found among the 
earnest workers, who seek to leave the world 
better than they found it, but among those who 
see its evils and sit by with folded hands. 
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From Chambers’s Jouraal. | of proportion to her checks (especially upon 

A BREACH OF PROMISE. ‘a profile view, when it certainly seemed 

To succor female loveliness in distress has , rather outbid by its neighbors), and that 
ever been the duty, nor merely of the stage- | what there was of it had a pronouncedly up- 
hero, who to hurried music leaps over the | ward tendency; grant that she lisped—make 
raking pieces, broadsword in hand and pis- | all these deductions, and yet see what a num- 
tols in belt, but I would fain think, of the | ber of pleasant items still remained: eyes 
world generally—an employment grateful to | of most amazing size and blueness, with such 
the stalwart arm, an ambition always throb- | lashes sheltcringthem above !—lips ef cherry- 





bing in the manly bosom. England, Home, 
and Beauty, according to the late Mr. Bra- 
ham, constituted the great principles for 
which Lord Nelson and the British flect 
fought and conquered at Trafalgar. And | 
yet it must be owned that the battling for | 
charming woman has often proved itself to | 
be a service attended with more than its ap- | 
parent dangers. The giant may be routed, | 
and the damosel rescued, but then, O valor- | 
ous knight, comes your greater peril! No) 
Jack-o’-lantern ever betrayed traveller into 
quagmire more than bright eyes have led 
lovers to grief. The giant defeated, how | 
subdue the damosel? for she will smile, 
thanks through her tears, and be, O so gra- | 
ious and gentle! and then drying her eyes, 
will rise up and gradually win, bind, enslave, 
and finally reduce her gallant deliverer to a | 
position of extreme ignominy and distress. 
Softer music than this should properly, | 











red—tecth like a double line of pearls tightly 
strung, complexion——But there, is it fair, is 
it decent, to be giving this absurd catalogue 
raisonné of my Polly’s charms? Only, hav- 
ing set out at length her weak poiuts, it 
sccms but honcst to turn to the other side 
of the ledger, and relate her advantages. 

I should state that my first introduction to 
Polly Smith arose from my succoring her 
in her hour of distress. The scene was in 
the back drawing-room of my good friend 
Pére Smith’s snug house in Camden Town. 
Polly was suffering acutely from a lorg-di- 
vision sum imposed upon her by Miss Pink- 
ney the governess—a good, active, indefati- 
gable little woman, with perhaps just a slight 
tendency to keep the pupil nese over-tightly 


lat instruction’s grindstonc—prone to think 


it sometimes a salutary thing to withheld 
aid from the struggling student, as though it 
were bencficial to impart the art cf swim- 





perhaps, usher in my heroine ; yet a flourish | ming by permitting the learner to half drown 
of trumpets is no unfitting accompaniment | himself as a commencement. If questioned 


to the entrance of a conqueror—and had she 
not conquered me? and was I not walking | 


on the subject, Miss Pinkney—a nice per- 
son, but with just a soupcon too much lemen 


in the rear of her car, bearing my fetters | in her mixing—answered simply end shortly, 
with what grace I could, and trying to make | that it was her system, and that she had 
believe that they were silken, and that I} never found it fail; which, if not convine- 
liked them? She was beautiful, of course. | ing, was almost as good, for it stopped cll 
The woman who is loved is always a paragon | further discussion of the subject. Peor 
of loveliness to her lover ; and as every wo- | Polly, then, was, at my first meeting her, 
man is loved by some one at some period of | the victim of Miss Pinkney’s no doubt ed- 
her life, how consolatory this reflection would | mirable system of education. She wes 
be to women, if they would only, Mohammed- | plunged in an arithmetical thicket, and the 
like, be satisfied when the one disciple had |more she moved about and endeavored to 
been secured; for I think it has been de-| release herself, the further she seemed to 


cided at last that there really are some—one | become entangled. She had lost all clue to 
y 8 


or two, say—plain women in the world. For 
instance, I have always opposed the notion 
that Miss Griffin can be considered attrac- 
tive looking ; yet Boldman, who is engaged 
to her, declares confidently that she is pos- 
sessed of a remarkable and peculiar charac- 
ter of beauty, such as you don’t often see in 
women. For one, I rejoice in its rarity; but 
still it is comfortable for the honest couple 
that the lover is of that way of thinking. 
But I wander from my topic. That little 
Polly Smith was pretty, no one could deny ; 
even after you ‘had picked her to pieces, as 
the ladies call it, there remained a very suf- 
ficient balance of attractions. Say that she 
was chubby ; that her face was as broad as 





it was long; that her nose was rather out 


escape from her dreadful position; she was 
quite in despair, and weeping bitterly. She 
was dishevelled in attire; her stocking was 
down at. heel like a stage Hamlct’s; her 
beautiful thick flaxen hair had burst all re- 
straint, and tumbled about face and neck 
and shoulders with utter recklessness—I 1.c- 
tice that hair always seems to uncomb, ind 
unconfine, and rufile itself in emotional sit- 
uations—great tears hung on as long es they 
could to her beautiful eyelashes, and then 
dropped, tired out, on her slate ; this seemed 
to barter slate-pencil dust in exchange, which 
mixing with the tears, was transferred plen- 
tifully to Polly’s face, impartipg rather a 
daubed and ge aspect to that otherwise 


most charming object. Her grief was touch- 
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Stirred by the inherent rather staring and vacuous in expression, 


ing—too much so. 
chivalry of my nature, I flew to her rescue. 
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but otherwise very rosy and flaxen and 


Little Miss Pinkney’s back was turned pretty, and not much unlike Polly herself. 


(rather a hard, straight, pinched-looking | 
back it was); I took Polly’s slate from her | 
soiled hands—how her blue eyes lightened | 
up as I did so!—I ran through the host of 
figures assembled on the slate; I noted the 
difficult task sct in Miss Pinkney’s neat an- 
gular figures at the top, and attempted to be 
wrought out in poor Polly’s graccless and 
straggling hieroglyphs; I found how an 
early flaw had leavened all Polly’s efforts 
with error; I worked out the sum; I set her 
right—I accomplished Miss Pinkney’s task. 
‘Some one has helped you,” remarked that 
instructress, when she saw the slate subse- 
quently, and she looked at me with some 
acidity, it must be owned. “ You're a 
naughty girl—there, that will do. Mind it 
doesn’t happen again.” I know the little 
lady longed to administer to me a lecture on 
the subject of her system, and my infamous | 
interference with it; but she remembered, | 
perhaps, my intimacy with the parent Smiths, | 
and thought it more judicious to endure | 
rather than resent my behavior. <As for 





There were certain peculiarities about the 


doll of a character difficult to recognize, as 
consistent with ordinary nature. Why it 
had arms of bright blue kid, being, as to 
face and neck, decidedly of a fair and deli- 
cate complexion, I never could clearly under- 
stand; and an unhappy tendency to keep its 
feet painfully inturned, after the manner of 
Mr. Grimaldi and clowns generally, really 
evidenced some organic deficiency in con- 
struction, which, perhaps, not even careful 
bringing up had been able altogether to 
eradicate. Now Polly set a very high value 
upon this doll, which, indeed, throughout 


| the household, was knownas Miss Hannette. 


Severed from Miss Hannette for certain 
hours of the day by the interposition of Miss 
Pinkney and her system, Polly hastened with 
singular alacrity to rejoin her young com- 
panion at the close of the scholastic labors, 
and labored to console Hannette for the pe- 
riod of separation, passed by that young lady 
in full-length silent solitude on the sofa- 
cushions in the drawing-room, as though she 


Polly, I had quite unlocked the way to her | were lying in state in her best clothes, like a 


heart—all traces of sorrow and slate-pencil | 
were soon removed from her face, and she | 
came and kissed me lovingly. I should | 
mention that she was at this time exactly | 
seven years of age; and I—well, I was a! 
very old friend of her father’s. 

‘That the good understanding established 
between Polly and myself should ultimately 
ripen into warmer feeling, as the romance- | 
writers phrase it, can surely surprise no one. 
But Lam not a one-act performance, I am not 
a knight-errant of a single piece of chivalry 
only ; I toiled for Polly’s cause on another 
occasion, if ary thing rather more distress- 
ing to her, even than Miss Pinkney’s task. 

Polly’s personal possessions were very 
limited ; they might almost be said to con- 
sist entirely of house property, being, in fact, 
one house—a doll’s house—which unreason- 
able wear and tear had reduced to a quite 
untenantable and extremely dilapidated con- 
dition. The furniture, owing to a series of 
violent accidents and extraordinary experi- 
ments in carpentry carricd on in the nursery, 
was represented by a curious collection of 
fragments, which it would take a great deal 
of glue and ingenuity to have put together 
again, in any thing approaching to correct- 
ness. 1 don’t know whether an untidy little 
plot of ground, portioned out in the neglected 
enclosure at the back of Smith’s house, and 
generally recognized as “ Polly’s garden,” 





dead general. Now, one day, an accident of 
a most alarming nature befell Miss Hannette; 
owing to some singular cause, never preciscly 
ascertained, one of her lovely blue eyes dis- 
appeared altegether. A black and horrible 
chasm marked the spot formerly occupied by 
that brilliant orbit ; and where had it gone ? 
It had not fallen out, that was quite clear, 
for, horrible thought, if you gave Miss IHan- 
nette ever so gentle a shake, you could hear 
distinctly the loose eye rattling inside her 
skull. And how to recover it? how to re- 
store beauty so fearfully marred? Polly, in 
an agony of gricf, bore along to me the body 
of the unfortunate Hannette; the afflicted 
invalid was laid in my arms, while poor little 
Polly wrung her hands, and dishevelled her 
hair, and big tears stood glistening in her 
eyes, making them seem diamonds in a glass — 
case. I endeavored to soothe the violent 
grief of Polly, and to remedy the pheném- 
enal disorder of Hannette. But I perceived 
at once it was a case demanding extreme 
careand deliberation. I determined at length 
to begin with a simple operation, reserving 
a more complicated performance for the event 
of my first effort failing. With a piece of 
whipcord formed into a loop, and inserted 
into the cavity, I endeavored literally to fish 
for and secure the fugitive eye. Polly hung 
upon my endeavors with a vivid anxiety, 
ejaculating various “ Ohs!” and “ Ahs!” as 





could be considered in the light of her real | the different stages of the operation seemed to 
estate. But probably her chief possession | promise failure or success. For some time 
was a wax-doll of considerable proportions, | I pursued this mode of treatment, but, I re- 
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gret to say, without success. Pére Smith 
had been rather a heartless and indifferent 
spectator of our trouble, and at last fairly 
laughed out at my discomfiture. 

‘** Try the cork-screw,” he said roughly. 

““O papa, be quiet,” cried Polly, deeply 
shocked at such ill-timed levity. ‘ Don’t 
laugh; it’s too dreadful.” 

It really began to be a very serious busi- 
ness. 

“TI must perform a surgical operation, 
then,” I said, and began to look for my pen- 
knife. 

**Hadn’t Polly better leave the room?” 
suggested Smith, shamefully amused, it must 
be owned. 

“No, no; let me stay; I'll be so good.” 

* And you wont cry out? Not even 
‘Oh!’ or §Ah!’” 

Polly faithfully promised that she would 
not do any thing so improper, and began to 
hold both her hands tightly over her mouth, 
to prevent any involuntary utterances. 

I regret to be obliged to relate details 
necessarily painful, but I promise to be as 
brief as possible. With my penknife I per- 
formed upon Miss Hannette’s head the oper- 
ation of scalping; I next cut away a portion 
of the skull, which appeared to be made of 





a pdpier-maché material, coated with wax. | 


Through the opening thus effected, which 
formed, in fact, a sort of trap-door, I was 
enabled to regain the eye; and soon after- 
wards, by means of glue judiciously applied, 
to fix it in its right position. A little brown 
paper and more glue restored the skull and 
the—in point of fact—wig to their former 
state; in fine, the operation was completed, 
and successfuily. Hannette had resumed 
her wonted calm and rather indifferent aspect 
—the black chasm was again charmingly 
tenanted by the sparkling blue eye. Polly 
was in a state of rapturous delight. 

“ Now, then, Poll, kiss the doctor, by way 
of fee, and thank him for all his kindness,” 
said Pére Smith. 

“That I will,” responded Polly, and put 
her little arms tightly round my neck, and 
presented me with a most unmistakable kiss. 

“Will you marry me, Polly dear?” I 
asked. 

“Yes, I will,” she answered with unafiected 
earnestness. 

* Take her, you dog!” interrupted Pére 
Smith, jocularly imitating the manner of an 
old gentleman [ have seen now and then in 
a farce. “ll settle five thousand pounds 
upon her. Bless you, my children. Be 


happy;” and he joined our hands, laughing 
strangely over a ceremony that should have 
been impressive. 

“ But you must wait till I’m bigger,” Polly 
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| continued, as though she began to be alarmed 
_at the step she had taken. 
| “Yes, he must wait till you're as tall as 
| mamma,” said Smith. 
| ‘Oh, I shall never beas tall as mamma! ” 
(Mamma, a very sweet woman, was precisely’ 
| four feet eight inches in height.) “Shall I 
‘ever? Do you really think so?” 
| I told her that if she was very good indeed, 
| there was a reasonable chance of it; but I 
don’t think she quite believed me. 
| And so Polly Smith and I were engaged. 
| Fora considerable time, I am bound to 
admit, I had no fault to find with Polly’s 
conduct in regard to the peculiar relation, 
| existing between us; it quite seemed that I 
| occupied the foremost place in her affections, 
and that she took pains to make this pre- 
eminence evident tome. Whenever I paid 
visits to her father’s house, I was sure of a 
cordial welcome from Polly ; if from a win- 
_dow she saw me advancing, she would hurry 
‘to the door, to be the first to greet me, and 
she would proffer no undemonstrative affec- 
tion, would be satisfied with nothing under 
‘most decided kisses. When, with her broth- 
ers and sisters, she trooped into the dining- 
room to dessert, she would always claim, as 
a matter of right, to sit next to her affianced 
husband—who was not backward in his at- 
tentions, let it be said ;. who plied her plen- 
tifully with the dessert spread out on her 
father’s mahogany ; who arranged for eating 
in a dexterous and agreeable manner her 
“oranges, even turning the rind to account, 
and fashioning from it all sorts of fantastic 
handiwork, including carvings of pigs and 
other interesting animals; who furtively 
furnished her with pockets full of almonds 
and raisins for private consumption, after 
the withdrawal of the ladies from the dining- 
‘room. And did not presents pass between 
the engaged couple? Has not the present 
writer still in his possession an claborate 
ornamental book-marker, composed of per- 
|forated cart and cherry-colored ribbon, 
| with the word ‘ Affection” neatly worked 
upon it; alsoa handsome pair of Berlin wool- 
|slippers, with fox-heads on the toes, glass 
beads vividly depicting the eyes of the ver- 
;min (I think that mamma assisted a little in 
that achievement, though Polly was so proud 
of it). And did not little Polly, too, receive 
various litile tokens of affection from her 
devoted slave and admirer ?—a handsome 
skipping-rope, a set of elegant battledoors 
jand shuttlecocks, and a perambulator for 
| Miss Hannette, in which vechicle that inter- 
|esting puppet was daily taken airings, the 
‘operation she had recently undergone hav- 
ing, it was conjectured, left her health in 
‘rather a delicate condition. 























A BREACH OF PROMISE. 


But certainly a change came at length over 
Polly and my love’s young dream. The re- 
nis | became current throughout the Smith 
family that Polly was growing very sharp: 
it was quite possible that the advantages of 
Miss Pinkney’s system were rapidly develop- 
ing theraselves. I cannot help thinking that 
that perceptress had never forgiven my in- 
terference with her labors, and had treach- 
erously, and by way of revenge, instigated 
Polly, fresh from Magnall, to test my defi- 
ciences by an adroit system of cross-exami- 
nation, with a view to my annoyance and 
discomfiture. Polly began to care no more 
for the caricatures I drew for her, to disre- 
gard my humorous observations, to turn a 
deaf ear to my narratives from fairy history. 
She was bent upon gauging my acquaintance 
with Magnall. Now, in the course of my 
studics, it had been my fortune to meet with 
various books, but never with the work of 
that famous questioner ; so that when Polly 
strove to gauge my learning by a varicty of 
interrogations, and demanded that I should 
answer in the precise words of Magnall, I 
must admit I failed altogether. If I at- 
tempted an explanation of the inquiry in any 
terms of my own, I was turned back ruth- 
lossly. Miss Pinkney required from Polly 
the replics verbatim of Magnall, and Polly 
in turn insisted upon my rendering the same 
to her. When Pelly asked me to give the 
perticulars of the batiles of Marathon, Ther- 
mopyle, Ariemisium, Salamis, Platwa, Eu- 
rymcdon, Arginuse, Leuctra, Trebia, Issus, 
Thrasymene, Cann, Zama, cte.; or to de- 
scribe the funeral ceremonies observed by 
the Athenians; or to relate what marks of 
estcem Polygnotus received from his country ; 
or to describe Petalism; or to give details 
and the date of the overthrow of the Egyptian 
monarchy by Cambyses, king of Persia; or 
to relate the names of the Mexican and Pe- 
ruvian emperors—how could I possibly make 
answer in the words of a writer I had never 
read? It was unreasonable, of course, that 
such answers should,be required of me; but 
my inability to give them was ascrious blow 
to my engagement with Polly. I think she 
underrated my abilities and attainments from 
that moment; she told me somewhat con- 
temptuously that even little Freddy knew a 
great deal more of Magnall than I did. I 
believe she rated me thenceforward as a con- 
firmed and hopeless dunce, and was of opin- 
ion that a disastrous intellectual disparity 
existed between us; nevertheless, there was 
not as yet any avowed breach in the under- 
standing that linked us to each other. This 
was to come. 

One night there was a juvenile party at 
the Smiths. A conjurer exhibited in the 
back drawing-room, whose sleight-of-hand 
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was yery much better than his grammar, 
There was dancing afterwards; there was 
incessant negus, and a prolonged supper. 
Many very nice children made their first ac- 
quaintance with indigestion on that evening. 
Polly looked very pretty indeed on the oc- 
casion: her hair was neatly smoothed and 
confined with pink ribbons; she wore a 
white tarlatan dress with a pink sash, coral 
necklace, kid gloves, silk stockings, and 
| white satin shocs. Iam not sure, however, 
that she did net look prettier when she had 
‘her hair tumbled, and the slate-pencil dust 
| decorated her face as she combated with that 
| fatal long-division sum ; but her cheeks were 
'very rosy, and her eyes very bright. She 
‘certainly was enjoying herself greatly. We 
| danced the first quadrille together, as was 
of course expected of us, being an engaged 
‘couple, after which I went to assist Pére 
| Smith in the amusement of a number of 
| small children whose education was not suf- 
|ficently advanced to permit of thcir joining 
\in the dance. When I next saw Polly, I 
‘found her deep in conversation with a very 
‘clean little gentleman, with large brown 
eyes, a black velvet tunic decorated with cut 
| stecl buttons, lemon-kid gloves, a blue neck- 
| tie, white trousers, and pumps. A hateful 
rival had crossed my path! I believe that 
to be the correct way, according to the 
novels, in which a lover should speak of his 
opponent. Te was certainly a very skilful 
dancer, though he was smaller and younger 
than Polly, and had a pleasant flow of con- 
_versation. Ile was describing to the young 
lady in detail a visit he had that morning 
| paid to the dentist, and even exhibited to 
her the cavity in his gums resulting from 
the removal of a tooth. Polly’s sympathies 
were keenly roused, and she was evidently 
deeply interested in her new young friend. 
IIe was an attractive-looking, bright, lithe 
little man, and I should have liked a romp 
with him, #f the wounded state of my fecl- 
ings in regard to Polly would have permitted 
it. They afterwards pulled crackers together, 
and sat next each other at supper, and havy- 
ing concluded that repast, placed their arms 
round each other’s waists with an air of de- 
lightful abstraction. It was evident I was 
completely forgotten. I was betrayed—un- 
done. Polly had jilted me! 

Soon afterwards, she came tripping up. 

“Qh, if you please, would you mind very 
much if—if I did not marry you?” 

“ Why, Polly! what does this mean ?” 

“Well, you see, I’ve been thinking it over, 
and talking to Master Barsby, and he says, 
and I agree with him, that—that you’re 
/rather too old, and too tall; and then, you 
know, he wants me to marry him, he does; 
and he’s such a nice boy; and his papa's 
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going to give him a pony, and he says I may 
ride it if I like, and he’ll take care I don’t 
fall off; and he’s going to give me half his 
Noah’s ark, and his bat, trap, and ball. 
You’re not cross with me, are you?” 

“Ts that Master Barsby in the black vel- 
vet doublet ?” 

“Yes; and his name’s Bob; and he’s 
kissed me under the misletoe, and he says 
he likes me much better than you do, and 
that he hates you. I told him that was very 
wicked of him, you know; and he’s given 
me all the sugar-plums he got off the Christ- 


mas-tree, all but the almond rock, because | 


he’s very fond of that. You're sure your’re 
not cross with me, dear?” 

“No, Polly, pet. Give me a kiss: it’s all 
over then; and now Miss Pinkney is very 
kindly performing another polka. Little 
Bob is looking for you everywhere; go and 
dance with him, and make him happy. Our 
eo «aaa isatanend. Good-by, my dar- 
ing!” 

With an odd look of doubt and wonder, 
and with certain misgivings, I do believe, as 
to the correctness of her conduct, little Polly 
left me to dance a polka with Master Barsby, 
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jin the enchantments of which dance, how- 
_ ever, all remorse was soon disposed of. 

| So little Polly broke her promise. 

| Iwas thinking drearily over the matter on 


| the following day at the club—a club is a 


| horrid, gloomy, selfish, bachelor sort of busi- 
| ness after all—when I encountered that arch- 
‘gossip Leake. He was looking for a news- 
| paper, as usual—he is always looking for 

newspapers, that man; I do belicve he does 
, it to hear what’s going on at all the different 
| tables. I could not refrain from speaking 
| tothim. 

“ Leake, my dear fellow,” I said in a hol- 
low whisper, “if you hear any report that 
I am engaged to a Miss Mary Ann Smith 
of Camden Town, contradict it, will you? 
There’s nothing in it.” 

** My dear boy, I'll be sure to,” answered 
Leuke fervidly. 

And the next day I find a story going the 
round of the club, setting forth that I have 
been jilted in a shameful way by an old 
maiden lady, residing at Highgate, and 
enormously rich! 

O, you naughty little Polly! this all arose 
from your breach of promise! 








GorTHE IN StraspurG.—Mr. Humphrey’s 
dramatic nouvelette has reminded us of a story 
told of the late Baron Dupuytren, the Napoleon 
of French surgery, as it pleased him to be styled. 
How much truth or falschood there is in the 
story, we know not; we can only state that it 
was current and uncontradicted at the Ecole de 
Médecine in the baron’s lifetime. Dupuytren, 
so runs the tale, was engaged to be married to 
the daughter of an eminent professional rival— 
Dubois, if we remember rightly. The wedding 
procession actually arrived at the doors of Notre 
Dame. There Dupuytren called a halt, made 
a short specch to the effect that for the glory of 
France he must have no other wife than his art; 
turied on his heel, and vanished forever from 
his bride’s sight within the portals of the adjacent 
Hotel Dieu, the field of his professional fame. 
Goethe, not being a Frenchman, was less melo- 
dramatic than Dupuytren in his pertidy, but he 
practised it as relentlessly and upon a much 
more extensive scale. It was his theory that, 
for the glory of German iiterature and his own, 
he ought to hold himself free from the restraints 
and encumbrances of marriage ; but that for the 
same all-sufficient reason he was privileged to 


win hearts and cast them away, for the sake of 


the knowledge he might acquire in the process. 
We confess that, with all our admiration for his 
genius, we are not much moved to pity »y the 


! 


just retribution that befell this cold-blooded cox- 
comb, when in middle life he beeame linked for 
| years to no more congenial a companion than a 
| female sot. If Goethe had married Frederika 
Brion, the pastor’s daughter of Sesenhcim, the 
story of whose abused affections is one of the 
most painful episodes in his career, he would 
probably have been no worse a poet, and would 
certainly have been more worthy of honor as a 
man. ‘This, however, is by no means the opinion 
of his German idolaters, one of whom declares 
it to be any thing but evident to him “that infi- 
delity to his genius would not have been a greater 
crime in Goethe than infidelity to his mistress.” 
Mr. Iumphreys does not formally profess this 
monstrous doctrine; but it is only too plain 
that he tacitly accepts it, and that it underlies 
the whole structure of his nouvelette. This is 
the radical defect of the volume, a taint of orig- 
inal sin incapable of redemption by any degree 
of merit in the execution of the author’s design. 
— Spectator. 





INFLUENCE OF MAGNETISM ON THE Harp- 
NESS OF Inon.—Ruhmkorff has observed that 
when one of the poles of a stecl magnet is 
clamped within a soft iron stirrup, the latter be- 
comes much harder and more difficult to file. 
sv removing the magnet the iron recovers its 
; original softness. 
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From the Atheneum. ing heard from Dr. Kane an explicit state- 
An Arctic Boat-Journey in the Autumn of , ment of his views, they were freely given per- 
1854. By Isaac I. Hayes, Surgeon of the mission to act as they pleased. ‘The result 
Second Grinnell Expedition. (Boston, | Wa, that cight resolved to stand by the brig, 
Brown & Taggard; London, Low & Co.) 2nd nine to separate from their companions, 
The Same. Edited, with an Introduction! 4d make the attempt—desperate at any 
and Notes, by Dr. Norton Shaw. (Bent- | time, and especially so in the face of ap- 
ley.) proaching winter—to reach Upernavik, up- 
. } wards of 1,000 miles distant. When their 
Ir was but the other day that we placed | resolve was taken, Dr. Kane, with great lib- 
Sir Leopold M‘Clintock’s stirring story of | erality, not only did all in his power to assist 
Arctic Enterprise on our shelves, thinking as | his companions in preparing for their under- 
we did so that it would stand, for scme years | taking, but gave them as large a stock of 
at least, the last of a long series of Arctic | provisions as he could spare. All being at 
books,—when, here is another, on the same | length ready, the retreating party bade Dr. 
subject, full of thrilling interest, so full, that | Kane a hearty good-by, and departed on 
we could not lay it down until we had read | their weary voyage on the 26th of August. 
it through. And it is right to state, that | They carried with them, says Dr. Kane, in 
this interest is not due to any signal success | his touching narrative, a ‘ written assurance 
achieved by Dr. Hayes and his companions, | cf a brother’s welcome should they be driven 
such as, in the case of the voyage of the Fox, | back; and this assurance was redeemed, 
made the civilized world ring with applause ; | when hard trials had prepared them to share 
but to a well-written narrative of terrible | again our fortunes.” Dr. Hayes’s modest 
privations and suficrings, borne with a for- | volume contains the record of those trials, 
titude and patient endurance, which may | and with this preface we proceed to give 
have been equalled, but certainly never sur- | some account of them. 





passed. 

Before introducing Dr. Hayes, a few pre- 
fatory words may be necessary. When the 
second Grinnell Expedition in search of Sir 


John Franklin was unable to penetrate fur- | 


ther north than Rensselaer Harbor, Dr. Kane, 
who commanded the Expedition, determined 
to pass a second winter in the ice, hoping that 
in the following season he would be able to 
extricate his ship from her toils, and either 
to continue his voyage to the north, or, fail- 
ing in this, to return to New York. This de- 
termination did not meet with the approval 
of some of his companions, who conceived 
that there was a greater prospect of ultimate 
safety in leaving the ship and attempting to 
reach Upernavik, in Greenland, by means of 
boats and sledges, than by passing a second 
winter in the ice. 

It was on the 23d of August, 1854, that 
Dr. Kane became aware that his ship, the 
Advance, was inextricably fixed in the ice, 
and under this date he writes: “The brig 
cannot escape. There is no possibility of 
our release, unless by some extreme inter- 
vention of the coming tides. I doubt whether 
a boat could be forced as far as the Southern 
Water. It would be inexpedient to attempt 
leaving the ship now in boats, the water- 
streams closing, the pack nearly fast again, 
and the young ice almost impenetrable. I 
shall call the oflicers and crew together, and 
make known to them very fully how things 
look, and what hazards must attend such an 
effort as has becn proposed among them.” 

Accordingly, the officers and crew of the 
Advance were called together, and after hav- 


| ‘The party had the great advantage of 


being commanded by Mr. Petersen, who ac- 
companied M‘Clintock in his last voyage, 
/and who has been of signal service as an 
interpreter to various Arctic Expeditions. 
Their equipment consisted of a life and whale 
boat, and three sledges; and here are the 
particulars of the commissariat :— 


“ For provisions we had one barrel of parboiled 
pork, a half barrel of raw ditto, fifty pounds of 
boiled beans, five barrels of bread, fifty pounds 
of coffee, and five of tea ; all sewed up in canvas 
bags. For fuel, we had a large keg of lard 
(slush, rather) and a coil of rope-yarn ; our cook- 
ing apparatus being a rough portable sheet-tin 
furnace, a foot in diameter, and fourteen inches 
high. Our other culinary articles, tossed into a 
bag of India-rubber cloth, were an old copper 
tea-kettle, and a well-worn tin pot ; six one-pint, 
and three half-pint tin cups, and ten spoons. 
Our luxuries were a bag of flour, (about twenty 
pounds,) a two-gallon keg of molasses, a case of 
Borden’s meat-biscuit, a half-dozen bottles of 
lime-juice, and two ditto of vinegar. ‘These ar- 
ticles were estimated to last us from four to five 
weeks. For the rest, we were to rely upon our 
guns.” 

As far as Cape Alexander, no greater ca- 
lamity befel them than the breaking of the 
sledges through the ice, which accident, says 
Dr. Hayes, did not seriously damage any 
thing but the spirits of our men. When 
south of the Cape, however, September hay- 
ing now nearly run out, their hopes of pro- 
eceding further south terminated. Winter, 
the stern, long, dark Arctic winter, set in 
with great severity, the sea became a mass 
| of ice, and to retreat became as impossible 
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astoadvance. At this juncture the party had 
two wecks’ provisions remaining, and were 
literally unprovided with any means of en- 
countering the terrible fate that now awaited 
them. 


ed was a low, rocky plain, midway between | 


Whale and Wolstenholme Sounds. ‘The 
ocean was on one side of the plain, the cliffs 
on the other: a more bleak or barren spot 
cannet be conceived. Here, however, they 


built a hut, and subsisted for two wecks on | 
their provisions and tripe de roche, which, | 


as usual, disagreed with the majority of the 
party. 
their waning resources, and having been en- 
tircly disappointed in killing game, the ter- 


rible question, what was to become of them ? | 
became momentarily more full of horrors, | 


when their lonely dwelling was discovered by 
a couple of Esquimaux :— 


cory 


hey were a most un-human-looking pair. 
Every thing on and about them told of the battle 
they had had with the elements. From head to 
foot they were invested in a coat of ice and snow. 
Shapeless lumps of whiteness that they were, 
they reminded me of the snow-kings I used to 
make when a boy, which, but for their lack of 
motion, would have been to all appearance quite 
as human as our visitors. 
fox-skin coats, reaching nearly to the knees, and 
surmounted by a hood, covering, like a round 
lump, all of the head but the face, the bear-skin 
pantaloons and boots and mittens, were saturated 
with snow. ‘Lheir long, black hair, which fell 
from beneath their hoods over their eyes and 
cheeks, their eyelashes, the few hairs which grew 
upon their chins, the rim of far around their 
faces, were sparkling with white frost,—the fro- 
zen moisture of their breath. Each carried in 
his right handa whip, and in his Icft a lump of 
frozen meatand blubber. The meat was thrown 
upon the floor; and, without waiting for an in- 
Vitation, they stuck their whipstocks under the 
rafters; and pulling off their mittens and outer 
garments, hung them thereon. Underneath these 
frosty coats they wore a shirt of bird-skins.” 
Their discovery by the natives saved their 
lives. They were visited occasionally by 
Esquimaux, who brought them bear, walrus, 
and seal flesh, in barter for needles, knives, 
and other articles; but between their visits, 
when their provisions had run out, they 
endured terrible sufferings. The cold was 
dreadful, snow-storms of frequent occurrence, 
and sickness further weakened the fast-fuil- 
ing health of the party. Under these cir- 


cumstances, Mr. Petersen and another of | 


the party resolved to communicate, if possi- 
with Dr. Kane, in order to obtain supplies 
form the ship, but the Esquimaux who agreed 
to accompany them proved false, and Mr. 
Petersen and his companion, after having 
endured great sufferings, returned to the hut. 
The failure of this expedition was a terrible 


The locality where they were arrest- | 


With sad hearts they contemplated | 


Their long, heavy, | 
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‘disappointment, and the party now appre- 
hended the worst. And no wonder, for, says 
| Dr. Hayes,— 

| 


“* We were at the end of our plans, and in two 
| days more, we should be at the end of our pro- 
visions. We saw nothing further. We were 
, destitute—helpless. The only human beings 
| within three hundred miles were secking our 
lives. Of what value, now, was the question, 
| what shall we do? The damp and chilly air, the 
blackened embers on the hearth, the frost-coated 
rafters overhead, the ice-covered walls around, 
the feeble flicker of our lamp, going out for want 
of fuel, the almost empty shelf where we kept 
our food—all took up the question for us, and 
sent to our hearts the scarce unwelcome answer, 
\fDie!’—Why not? Life was not then of so 
much worth that we should plot and plan to save 
it, when all its purposes had been destroyed,— 
| Upernavik, Cape York, the whalers, all were 
| beyond our reach, ‘The reader will readily ap- 
| preciate our condition at this time, morally, as 
| well as physically, better than I can describe it. 
| We had been so long hoping almost against 
|hope; so long living in a state of uncertainty, 
| neither being able to die, nor yet foresecing how 
|we should live; so often tortured almost to 
|tarvation by that mocking substitute for food, 
| stone moss; and now we were at last so beset by 
|crafty savages that our feelings very naturally, 
| and perhaps not inexcusably, assumed somewhat 
| the character of recklessness. Yet, in our calmer 
|moments, we felt that we were not forsaken. 
| More than once succor had come to us when 
we had least reason to expect it, and we could 
|not deny ourselves the satisfaction of believing 
| that it was sent to us by the direction of a higher 
|} than human hand.” 


| _ They were now in the middle of November, 
\the sun was far below the horizon at noon, 
and their prospects were as dark as the days. 
At length, when hope was nearly extinct, 
| they were visited by another tribe of Esqui- 
‘maux, who proved true friends, for they not 
only averted the horrors of starvation, but 
| feasted them with truly barbaric cheer. 


+ 


These Esquimaux, Dr. Hayes informs us, 


jlive exclusively on animal diet, consuming : 


| daily, when they can get it, ten pounds of 
‘flesh and five pounds of fat, the blubber of 
ithe walrus, seal, and narwhal. Blubber is 
ithe coal that warms the Arctic savage,— 
without it he would speedily be frozen. ‘This 
large supply of fresh animal food is also 
‘invaluable for its anti-scorbutic qualities : 
;and it is a noteworthy fact that, whilst Dr. 
Kane and his party, who had the advantage 
of the ship’s shelter, of fuel, and an abun- 
dance of food, were prostrated by scurvy, 
those who passed the winter on the ice, 
though exposed to frightful sufferings, were 
not, in consequence of living principally on 
‘fresh animal food, at all atlected by that 
terrible disease. 
| Re-invigorated by this seasonable supply 
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of provisions, Dr. Hayes and his companions | 
determined to make a desperate attempt to 

regain Dr. Kane. Failing in all their per- | 
suasions to induce the Esquimaux to let them 
have sledges and dogs, they resorted to the 
expedient of drugging a party of natives 
who had visited them, with opium, and when 
they were plunged in deep sleep they started 
with their sledges and dogs. How they were 
overtaken by the Esquimaux, and how they 
contrived to avert the revenge of the tricked 
and furious natives, reads like a wild chapter 
of romance. But they did more; after an 
extraordinary number of marvellous escapes 
and adventurers they reached the brig. The 
last day’s journey was full of horrors :— 


© We were freezing, and must renew our ac- 
tivity, or speedily succumb to the cold. Our 
failure to obtain rest at the hut was ascrious dis- 
appointment to all of us; and it really seemed 
impossible that we could, without it, finish the 
march,—forty-one miles yet! As I thought of 
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sound of our coming; and springing from his 
cot as I entered the door, he folded me in his 
arms; and, after kissing me with Scandinavian 
heartiness, he threw me into the warm bed which 
he had just vacated. The fire was kindled, and 
coffee and food were served to us. Such neces- 
sary attentions as men in our condition required, 
were bestowed upon us to the best of the ability 
of the sickly crew. Restoratives were applied 
by Dr. Kane to the frozen. These things done, 
we were put to bed, to sleep away the weariness 
caused by almost continual exposure during 
forty hours ; in which time we had travelled one 
hundred and fifty miles, in a temperature cighty 
degrees below freezing.” 


“Poor fellows,” says Dr. Kane, in his 
narrative, ‘how they relished the scanty 
luxurics we had to offer them! The coffee 
and the meat-biscuit soup, and the molasses, 
and the wheat-bread, even the salt pork, 
which our scurvy forbade the rest of us to 
touch, how they relished it all! For more 





this, I confess that 1 did not see how the party 
were to bear up through the hours of exposure 
which the journey must require. Down over 
the ice-foot dashed the sledges; across a little 
bay; up the ice-foot on the further side; across 
Esquimaux Point; over the ice-foot again to the 
level field of Bedevilled Reach! All still safe, 
—the most rugged part of our journey is over! 
Whipple now alarmed us by saying that he did 
not suffer;—he was becoming stupefied by the 
cold, and others of us were rapidly approaching 
the same condition. As we passed God-send 
Island he felt from the sledge, and being at the 
rear his absence was not noticed, even by his 
driver, until he was a hundred yards behind. 
The sledge returned for him, and the teams again 
rushed on. The track was smooth, though de- 
vious, and we rapidly neared the northern shore 
of the bay. We were soon upon the land-ice 
under Cape Grinnell. The dogs, excited by the 
unceasing cracking of the merciless whips, gal- 
loped at the top of their speed. It was a race 
of life and death. The hull of the dismantled 
brig at length burst into view; and afew minutes 
afterwards we were at its side. So much were 
my senses blunted by the cold, that I remember 
searcely any incident of our going on board, ex- 
cept that Dr. Kane met us at the gangway, and, 
grasping me warmly by the hand, led us into the 
tireless, frost-coated cabin. It was in the mid- 
dle of the night, and all hands except the watch 
were sleeping. Ohlsen was the first to catch the 





Dr. Bees, the well-known Abyssinian travy- 


eller, is preparing for the press a book on “ The with the History of Nilotic discovery.” 


than two months they had lived on frozen 
seal and walrus meat. They are almost all 
of them in danger of collapse; I resigned 
my own bunk to Dr. Hayes, who is much 
prostrated,—he will probably lose two of his 
toes, perhaps a third. The rest have no 
special injury.” How the now re-united 
crew ultimately deserted the ship and es- 
caped is recorded in Dr. Kane’s stirring 
story. 

Is it not wonderful that, having passed 
through such appalling dangers and _ priva- 
tions, Dr. Hayes should ardently desire to 
conduct an expedition up Smith Sound tow- 
ards the North Pole? In furtherance of this 
object, he hopes that his countrymen will 
furnish him with the moderate means neces- 
sary to equip a small expedition; but really 
when we find such sufferings as are here re- 
corded, resulting from isolated efforts, un- 
dertaken without adequate resources, it be- 
comes very questionable whether it is right 
to contribute to such expeditions. 

Dr. Hayes’ most interesting and well-writ- 
ten narrative shows that he is fully entitled 
to take rank with the most intrepid and he- 
\roic arctic voyagers,—and having won his 
‘laurels, we advise him not to peril his life 
iby undertaking any crude and ill-organized 
| expedition into unknown arctic seas. 





|the Basin of that River and its Head Streams, 
It is to 


Sources of the Nile; being a General Survey of | be published by Mr. Madden, of Leadenhall St. 
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From Once a Week. 
HAIR CUT, SIR? 

Ye, who in an utilitarian and investigating | 
age, would seck to trace the advance of lux- 
ury, and speculate upon its effects on the | 
manners and morality of men—come and | 
have your hair cut! 

Mention not that ancient city of Prince 
Bladud, suggested by the trivial to such as | 
advance questionable propositions—I said 
cut, not shaved. Icould write very learnedly, | 
if I chose, of a time when gentlemen had | 
their heads shaved, without any imputation 
on their sanity, and had other people’s hair | 
made up into wigs, plastered up with fat, and 
floured all over ; but it is not of this sort of | 
hair-dressing that I intend to treat. 

In my early youth I looked upon the hair- 
cutter as a sworn tormentor, second only in | 
point of savagery to the family dentist. Our | 
barber was a stout, stertorous man, who} 
operated in his shirt sleeves, and wore a| 
large apron, with a double-barrelled pocket 
in front, tied round his black satin waistcoat. 
His hair, which was deeply, unnaturally 
black, was bestowed in fat, flabby rolls over | 
his neck and ears—his ambition being, as it | 
appeared to me, to make it look as much like | 


a wig as possible. He exercised his art in a | 


air—his gaze being intently fixed upon noth- 
ing at all on the opposite wall of the apart- 
ment. Thus gazing, would he repeatedly 
apply the wooden sides of the brush to my 
scalp, or the low-spirited bristles to my nose 
and mouth. He never dreamed of apologiz- 
ing for his awkwardness, and snored audibly 
all the time I was under his hands. 

Notwithstanding his having stuffed so 
much of the wrapper down my neck, as to 
burst off the button of my shirt collar, he 
contrived to sow short sharp pieces of cut 
hair all down my person, even into my boots. 

It was not because I was but a “small 
boy,” that I underwent this treatment. My 
uncle John was a florid gentleman, six fect 
one in his stockings, and, morcover, not 
blessed with the sweetest of tempers,—yet I 
have seen him surrender himself like a lamb 
into the hands of our hair-dresser, and have 
inwardly chuckled at witnessing the wry faces 
my worthy relative made as his head was 
poked and knocked about, and his hair 
tugged at when it got intoa tangle. Cer- 
tainly our hair-dresser had no idea of the 
“ suaviter in modo,” and if the comb met 
with an impediment in passing through our 
locks, the “ fortiter in re” was remorsclessly 
applied. , 








stufly little back shop, in an atmosphere of| Years pass on, and I am conscious of a 
bear’s grease. His implements were not of} marvellous change that has come over the 
the choicest description: his comb, which, | spirit of hair-cutters. No longer do I look 
when not required, was stuck in his greasy | forward with dread to the day when I must 
hair, had a broken tooth, and a generally | go and be clipped. On the contrary, I am 
washed-out appearance: his scissors had a/ glad of any excuse to seck a tonsor. Iam 
sharp, angry way of snapping: and his brush shown into a handsomely furnished apart- 
(he used but one) was a narrow, oblong af-| ment, and take a comfortable seat in front 
fair, all handle, with a blistered back, and| of a large looking-glass; before me is a 
low-spirited bristles. When about to become | toilet-table, or marble slab, covered with per- 
one of his patients, I was seated in a rush- | fumes and essences in cut-glass bottles of 
bottomed chair, and covered with a pink | brilliant hue. A young man glides quietly 
checked cloth of dubious cleanliness, which | into the room, bows, and covers me loosely 
he tucked roughly down my neck, and wound | with a snow-white wrapper, which he fastens 
about me in such a manner, that I could not | about my shoulders with the utmost care. 
raise my hands to brush away the clippings |The only objection that I can find to the 
that he scattered over my face, had my life | young man, who looks like a captain in the 
depended upon so doing. Having me thus | army as represented on the stage, is his per- 
completely in his power, he would grasp my | tinacious misapplication of the letter //— 
neck tightly with wide stretched finger and | otherwise, he is better than a father to me; 
thumb, and then, with three dumpy digits of | his scissors are noiseless, his touch light 2s 
his disengaged hand, would poke my head sud- | eider-down, he coos soft observations, me- 
denly on one side, causing the most acute pain | teorological and otherwise, which I need not 
to my upper vertebra. He then began snap- | answer, into my ear; he cuts my hair in a 
ping his cross-grained scissors about my ears | way that sends me into a delicious dream, 
in an abstracted manner. He took delight | passes his hands caressingly over my ex- 
in combing a lock of hair down upon my | tensive bumps of philanthropy, veneration, 
forehead close to my eyes. Ie would then! memory, etc., and only rouses me from the 
pass one of the blades slowly under it, graz- | delicious reverie into which his gentle mani- 
ing along the skin, and sharply snap them | pulations have thrown me, to inquire if I 
together, in a way that made me feel hot all | will be pleased to be champooed. Of course 
over. ‘The clipping process done, he would | I will! Any thing at thy hands, gentlest of 
proceed to dab at my head with his misera-|thy race! Thereupon a hoo tin basin on a 
ble brush, still retaining his former abstracted | stand is whecled in front of me. It looks 
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unpleasantly like what I met with at 7 4 den- | brushes moved with firm but gentle pressure 


HAIR CUT, SIR? 


tist’s, but such is my state of dreamy happi- | through my hair, which is then parted with 
ness that no unpleasing association arises. \carnest care. A pang of regret passes over 
Iam requested to bend my head, and my | me whilst this is doing, for full well I know 
military-looking operator proceeds to apply | that the delicious operation is drawing tow- 
a soft, cool mixture which I do not see; he |ardsanend. I would gladly pay double and 
then cleanses, coaxes, and lovingly fondles | ask the gentle operator to begin again, but 
each separate lock of hair. This done, I am | conscience forbids me to revel in such luxury. 
treated to a warm shower which becomes |I am pained to be compelled to tell my vel- 
gradually cooler and cooler, till a cold douche | vet-fingered attendant that I do not require 
splashes over my sconce, causing me the | any Balsamic Cream of Mesopotamia, or, in 
most exquisite sensations. The more than | fact, any thing else for my “air,” and I quit 
womanly tenderness with which I am dried | that mansion of blissful sensations, a light- 
baffles description. The shampooing appa-|headed but clear-brained man, in just the 
ratus being removed, I am brushed (not right mood to turn an epigram or pay a com- 











patted on the head with a piece of board 
stuck over with bristles), but brushed with | 


pliment. 
ALBANY FONBLANQUE, JR. 





Wuewn Robert Peel, then a youth, began busi- 
ness as a cotton-printer, near Bury, he lodged 
with his partner, William Yates, paying eicht | 
and sixpence per week for board and lodging. | 
William Yates? eldest child,” says our author, | 
“was a girl named Ellen, and she very soon be- 
came an especial favorite with the young lodger. | 
On returning from his hard day’s work at ¢ The | 
Ground,’ he would take the little girl upon his | 
knee, and say to her, ‘Nelly, thou bonny little 
dear, wilt be my wife 2?’ to which the child would 
readily answer, ‘ Yes,’ as any child would do. 
‘Then Vil wait for thee, Nelly; V’ll wed thee, 
and none else.’ And Robert Peel did wait. 
As the girl grew in beauty towards womanhood, 
his determination to wait for her was strength- 
ened; and after the lapse of ten years—years gf 
close application to business and rapidly in- 
creasing prosperity—Robert Peel married Ellen 
Yates when she had completed her seventeenth 
year; and the pretty child, whom her mother’s 
lodger and father’s partner had nursed upon his 
knee, became Mrs. Peel, and eventually Lady | 
Peel, the mother of the future prime minister | 
of England. Lady Peel was a noble and beau- | 
tiful woman, fitted to grace any station in life. 
She possessed rare powers of mind, and was, on 
every emergency, the high-souled and faithful 
counsellor of her husband. For many years 
after their marriage, she acted as his amanuen- 
sis, conducting the principal part of his business 
correspondence, for Mr. Peel himself was an in- 
different and almost unintelligible writer. She 
died in 1803, only three years after the baron- | 





Tue workings of an agile fancy, and a flow 
of picturesque language which is far too little 
restrained within the bounds of artistic propricty, 
are the most striking features of the romance of 
Sir Rohan’s Ghost. If it were fair to judge posi- 
tively of the quality of an author’s mind from 
the evidence afforded by a single work, we should 
say of the writer of this romance that fancy pre- 
dominates over imagination in his constitution 
to a degree which better fits him for success in 
other modes of art than that which he has now 
attempted. Whether it be from the defect of the 
one faculty, or from the aberrations into which 
he has been betrayed by the excess of the other, 
or from the poverty of his plot, our nerves re- 
main unmoved by the ghastly horrors he labors 
to portray, his characters appeal in yain to our 
sympathies, for in truth we are not penetrated 
with a very lively faith of their flesh and blood 
reality, and we arrive in a tolerably disinterested 
frame of mind at the long forescen dénouement 
of the story. We have found our pleasure on 
the way to this bourne not in the essential details 
of the story, but in the accessories with which 
the author’s discursive fancy has overlaid them 
—such for instance as the old butler’s poetic 
raptures as he describes the qualities of his pre- 
cious wines, and the impromptu essay on the 
character of Queen Guinever spoken by the 
maiden heroine of the romance.—Spectator. 





Mr. Morray has in the press, “ The Five 
Great Monarchies of the Ancient World: Chal- 
da, Assyria, Babylonia, Media, and Persia,” 


etcy had been conferred upon her husband. It} by the Reverend George Rawlinson, editor of 


| 


is said that London fashionable life—so unlike 
What she had been accustomed to at home— 


Herodotus. 








_ injurious to her health; and old Mr. 
rates was afterwards accustomed to say, ‘if 
Robert hadn’s made our Nelly a ‘Lady,’ she 
might ha’ been living yet.’ ””—Self-Help. 


Messrs. Epwarp Moxon anp Co. have in 
; the press, ‘‘ Memorials of Thomas Hood,” col- 
ilected, arranged, and edited by his daughter ; 
| with a preface and notes by his son. 
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_ From The Saturday Review. | style which is now as much out of date as 
THE RELIQUES OF FATHER PROUT.* the old quarter-staff practice. One cannot 
THE re-appearance of Father Prout among help admiring the vigor displayed, but, 
a crowd of junior candidates struggling for | nevertheless, it must be confessed that this 
the public car is an event which cannot, in | kind of writing is very apt to lose its interest 
common justice, be passed over in silence. | by the lapse of time. Satire, to keep, must 
The former edition of his Jteliqgues is now|have a certain amount of body; and we 
just sufficiently scarce to make the present | doubt whether readers in general will care 
resuscitation of the genial polyglot his first | much about the fact that a quarter of a cen- 
introduction to a tolerably wide circle of | tury ago Fraser had a strong objection to 
readers; while all those who knew him of | Dr. Lardner and the London University, 
old will be glad to renew their acquaintance | and sundry other men and institutions, even 
with the pleasant old priest of Watergrass | though this objection is often amusingly 
Hill. Besides which, this edition is distin- jand always energetically manifested. We 
guished by the acknowledgment of a fact—| allude to this feature ‘in Father Prout’s 
pretty generally known, it is truc—that the | Reliques merely because’it serves to mark 
Rey. Francis Mahony combines in himself, ‘the period to which the book belongs. His ‘ 
not only the defunct divine, but also his| claims to our consideration depend now 
executor Frank Creswell, and his editor, the | chiefly upon his merits as a translator and 
Oliver Yorke of F’rascr’s Magazine in days | song-writer. For the former office he was 
gone by. ‘To those who know any thing of especially qualified by the peculiar nature of 
the paleontology of periodical literature, the | his education. “He was,” says his biog- 
last_pseudonyme will come like a cheerful rapher, “one of that race of priests, now 
fossil, suggestive of the days when the Mag- | unfortunately extinct, or very nearly so, like 
azine world was young, and many a queer | the old breed of wolf-dogs—I allude to those 
nom ce plume, now extinct, was In existence, | of his order who were educated abroad be- 
together with certain others which are still j fore the French Revolution, and had imbibed, 
represented in the physiology of literature. | from associating with the polished and high- 
The peculiar structure of that great dino-| born clergy of the old Gallican Church, a 
therium, Herr Teufelsdréckh, may yet be | loftier range of thought and a superior deli- 
recognized amongst us. Those lively sau- | cacy of sentiment.” . That is to say, he be- 
rians, Ycllowplush and Titmarsh, are to be | longed to the class called in Ireland the old 
found flourishing in more developed forms ; | St. Omer Priests, to distinguish them from 
but where is “ Morgan Rattler,” and where | the alumni of Maynooth, who now exercise 
is “Sir Morgan O'Doherty?” Where may | the sacerdotal functions throughout the isl- 
the ad of that good man be? The/and. People who take their notions of an 
knight’s bones are dust far down among the | Irish priest from the specimens they see at 
volumes composing the palwozoic period of | the witness-table of committee-room No. 15, 
Fraser, embedded in the same strata which | when the Ballinafad petition is on, or head- 
have yiclded the ficliques of Father Prout.|ing a charge of the free and independent 
These latter illustrate curiously the life of | non-electors of Killbattery when a vacancy 
the age to which they belong. Just as we | unhappily occurs in the representation of 
observe, in the early and unsettled stages that peaceful borough, will have an erroneous 











of the earth’s history, mighty animals who 
probably were, as their representatives in 
zoology are, good-natured graminivorous 
pachyderms by profession—but who never- 
theless are grim, not to say truculent, to look 
at, and to all appearance endowed with very 
considerable powers of offence—so this good 
kindly old priest, whose organization points 
so distinctly to lyricism, conviviality, and 
whiskey-punch, partakes largely of the sati- 
rical propensities of the society in which we 


find him placed. Magazines were then in | 


the heyday of their youth and animal spirits, 
and used to lay about them, and cudgel men 
and opinions upon slight provocation, in a 

* The Reliques of Father Prout, late P. P. of 
Watergrass liill, in the County of Cork, Ireland. 
Collected and arranged by Uliver Yorke, [sq., 
(Rev. F. Mahony). Illustrated by Alfred Croquis 
(D. Maclise, R. A.) New Edition. London: Bohn. 
1860. 


idea as far as concerns the school of priests 
to which Father Prout belonged. These 
were gentlemen, often by birth, always by 
education, and were recognized as such by 
alt their neighbors, from the lord of the soil 
to the day-laborer. A fund of anecdote and 
a judicious taste in claret made them accept- 
able at the squire’s table, while a certain 
tinge of the old prerevolution French man- 
ner, to which their Irish nationalty gave, as 
|it were, a nutty flavor, made them popular 
in the drawing-room. For their relations 
to their flocks we need only quote the clegy 
on Father Prout in the volume before us :— 


“ Much was he prized, much loved ; his stern re- 
buke 
O’erawed sheepstealers ; 
And rogues feared more the good man’s single 
look 


Than forty Peelers.” 




















The only objection to them was that they 
did not succeed in inspiring the whole of 
their parishioners with the latter feeling. 
It must be confessed they had neither the 
genius nor the inclination for agitation, and 
consequently were worse than useless as 
ministers of religion, Hence Maynooth 
and a new breed of shepherds who, though 
they may not be able to play upon a rustic 
pipe, are skilled in driving their flock to the 
pollen, if they know but little Latin, 

ave got a very considerable knowledge of 
the art of working an election. 

Skill in versification is, to a great extent, 
one of those things which, as Dogberry says 
of reading and writing, come by nature; but 
for his other qualities Father Prout obviously 
was indebted for the training which he un- 
derwent abroad in order to prepare himself 
for the lish Church. These—at least the 
ones which appear most conspicuously in his 
writings—are his intimate acquaintance with 
French and Italian, his curious knowledge 
of colloquial Latin, and his stock of out-of- 
the-way reading, almost rivalling that of 
old Burton. His theory is not one which 
will be accepted by those who are for apply- 
Pre-Raphaelite principles to the art of trans- 
lation. A translation, he says, must possess 
more or less originality; and his editor, who 
speaks as one having authority to give his 
views, tells us “he held that in the clear 
failure of one language to elicit from its re- 
pertory an exact equivalent, it becomes not 
only proper but imperative (on the principle 
of Cestui apres in cases of trusts) to fall back 
on an approximate word or idea of kindred 
import.” The license thus claimed is, it 
must be admitted, liberally used, and per- 
haps nowhere more than in his translations 
of the Odes of Horace. These are not so 
much trauslations of Horace as Horace seen 
through a Prout medium, and it is a rather 
significant fact that the happiest efforts seem 
to. be always those of a somewhat conviy- 
ial cast, such as the Vides ut alia, or Vile 
Potabis. It may be observed he adheres 
more closely to his original in translating 
into Latin, in which case he appears to take 
a pride, not only in triumphing over the 
difticulties of rhyme, but also in tying him- 
self down to the exact metre of his models. 
In this respect his versions of “ Lesbia hath 
a beaming eye,” “Green grows the rushes 
O,” and *‘ Charming Judy Callaghan,” are 
masterpieces of ingenuity, whatever may be 
said about their Latinity. The reader, by 
the way, in studying the last of these effy- 
sions, under its new title of a “ Sabine Farm- 
er’s Serenade,” should not pass over the 
notes, which are mines of erudition and 
criticism. For example, on the lines 
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“ Novi quod apta sis, 
Ad procreandam sobolem 
Possides (nesciat quis ?) 
Linguam sates mobilem.” 
we have “apta sis. Quomodo noverit? 
Vide Proverb. Solomonis cap xxx. v. 19. 
Nisi forsan tales fuerint puelle Sabinorum 
quales impudens iste balatro Connelius men- 
titur esse nostrates.—Dlomfield.” 

Where Father Prout seems to be most at 
home is in his attempts to put those fine old 
Irish Lyrics, “The night before Larry was 
Stretched,” and “The Groves of Blarney,” 
into a French dress. The difficulty of this 
task cannot be easily overrated. Besides 
the ordinary niceties of rhyme and metre, he 
had to deal with turns of thought and im- 
agery quite peculiar to the language of the 
original. Here, his curious and accurate 
knowledge of the character, as well as of the 
language of the French people, was of great 
service to him. A verbatim translation of 
“ Larry,” no matter how admirably executed 
in point of versification, would have been 
utterly meaningless, the hero and his phil- 
osophy being of a class totally unrepresent- 
edin France. Father Prout, therefore, with 
infinite adroitness, has contrived to divest 
him of his thoroughly indigenous Irish 
blackguardism, and to invest him with a 
theatrical rascality such as would have char- 
acterized a first class French ruffian of the 
time of the Republic. To illustrate our 
meaning, let us take a couple of passages. 
In the second stanza, the Irish convict is 
made to say— 


* For the neckcloth I don’t care a button, 
And by this time to-morrow you'll see 
Your Larry will be dead as mutton ; 
Bekase why? My courage was good.” 


On the other hand the Frenchman’s senti- 
ment is— 


*“Devant le boucher qui m’egorge 
Je scrai comme un doux mouton, 
Et saurai montrer du courage.” 


The former is supported in his last moments 
by a calm conviction that his courage is of a 
superior quality. The latter has no admira- 
tion for that virtue in the abstract, and only 
desires that his behavior should be effective 
as a piece of acting. Larry meets his fate 
with unostentatious fortitude :— 

‘** Not one word did poor Larry say, 

Nor changed till he came to King William.” 


Not so the Frenchman :— 


“Le trajet en chantant il fit, 
La chanson point ne fut un psaume ”— 
his ruling passion for theatrical display being 
strong in death. 
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Before we turn to another production, it 
may be well to remark that Father Prout, 
rather hastily, we think, assigns this work 
to Rev. Robert Burrowes, Dean of Cork. 
His zeal for the fame of his brother ecclesi- 
astic is highly pardonable, but we believe 
there are no grounds for the claim he sets 
up. A much better case has been made out 
for a Waterford poet, known to his readers 
by the name of Hurlfoot Bill. Neither 
theory, however, amounts to much more 
than assertion, while on the other hand 
independently of philological arguments, in- 
ternal evidence points distinctly to a Dublin 
origin. 

With the “Groves of Blarney,” of which 
there are also Italian, Latin, and Greek ver- 
sions, he has been obliged to take still greater 
liberties. For instance, that very character- 
istie passage— 


“Tf a lady 

Would be so engaging 
As for to walk in 
Those shady bowers 
Tis there the courtier 
Iie may transport her 
Into some fort, or 

All under ground.” 


—lines which suggest that Blarney Castle 
in days of yore was, what George Robbins 
would have called, replete with every con- 
venience for abduction—all this, of course, 
he has been forced to paraphrase, as it refers 
to a custom which does not obtain in France. 
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But then with what consummate art has he 
contrived to turn the “ Bold Plutarch, Venus 
and Nicodemus ” of the original, into the fol- 
lowing Watteaulike picture :— 


“Dans ces classiqués lieux 
Plus d’une statue brille, 
Et se présente aux yeux 
En parafait déshabille ! 
La Neptune on discerne, 
Et Jules César en plomb, 
Et Venus et le tréne 
Du Général Holoferne.” 


One might almost fancy one’s self standing 
opposite the Petit Trianon. 

But of all Prout’s songs, English, French, 
Latin, or Italian, there is none that will be 
so great a favorite as that quecrest but most 
plaintive of lyrics, the well-known “ Bells of 
Shandon:” In the whole repertory of Irish 
songs there is nothing that more fully bears 
out Mr. Thackeray’s theory about melan- 
choly being a leading characteristic of every 
thing Irish. Written though it is in distinct 
imitation of the absurd doggerel ballads of 
the “Groves of Blarney” school, and full 
of reckless extravagances, there is a strange 
wild melody and a vague pathos in the lines 
that acts like the rambling music of an 
Eolian harp. It suggests a picture of the 
good old man, whom we cannot afford to 
treat as a fictitious personage, strolling in 
his youthful days by the side of some French 
stream, lonely and homesick, pining for the 
pleasant waters of the river Lea.” 





Tue “ Arctic Boat Journey,” of which Dr. 
Hayes has written a vivid and most interesting 
narrative, was performed in the latter part of the 
year 1854, and constitutes a striking, but hith- 
erto unpublished, episode in the history of the 
second cruise of the Advance, under the com- 
mand of Dr. Kane of the United States Navy, 
in search of Sir John Franklin. The boat’s 
crew of eight persons including Dr. Hayes 
started from Rensselaer Harbor, where the Ad- 
vance then lay, their object being to reach Uper- 
navik in North Greenland, the nearest outpost 
of civilization, and returned unsuccessful after 
an absence of four months. Dr. Hayes, we may 
add, is about to conduct another expedition tow- 
ards the North Pole, which he expects to reach, 
its distance in a direct line from his proposed 
starting-point at Cape Fraser being only about 
seven hundred miles. Dr. Rae is of opinion 
that such a journey is clearly feasible over the 
ice, and if Dr. Hayes be hindered from accom- 
plishing it by the open state of the cireumpolar 





sea, he will at least have ascertained that the sea 
is open, and thus solved what Professor Bache 
ealls the ‘great geographical question of the 
day.””—Spectator. 





A sum of $8,000 has been placed at the dis- 
position of the distinguished zodlogist, O. Torell, 
for a scientific expedition to Spitzbergen and to 
the Arctic-Ocean. Ile was to start from Trom- 
soé, in Norway, about the first of May. Beside 
M. Torell, tho expedition consists of a botanist, 
Professor Nordenskiold ; a naturalist, Professor 
Holmgren ; two fishermen of Bohnslan, and the 
Dane Karl Petersen, who accompanied Capt. 
McClintock. The expedition will land in the 
Bay of Trauenberg, in the northern part of 
Spitzbergen; and while one party of the ex- 
plorers is making explorations on this point an- 
other will undertake an expedition with dogs on 
the solid ice about the pole. After the return 
of this expedition, the researches in natural his- 
tory will be continued until the end of August. 
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Krom The Spectator. 
MARSHMAN’S LIFE OF SIR HENRY 
HAVELOCK.* 

THE poet’s reflection that “ great men have 
been among us,” must not be so understood 
as to exclude the belief that heroism is an 
actual possession as well as an ideal inheri- 
tance. The background of the entire past, 
indeed, is lighted up with splendors of valor 
and intellect, and art, such as no single epoch 
can emulate. But the present age, too, has 
its own unborrowed light; its own peculiar 
share of a common glory that illuminates all 
time; its native claims on the admiration of 
succeeding years; its appropriate portion 
of romantic event and heroic circumstance. 
In our own immediate day, and not only in 
the days of the Vanes, Hampdens, Pyms, 
and other “invincible knights” of the Com- 
monwealth, whom Wordsworth celebrates, 
‘‘ great men have been among us.” 

Of these great men, one was Henry Have- 
lock, a man cast in the same mould as the 
heroes of the English Revolution ; or, to use 
the eloquent words of Count Montalembert, 
“+e sear of an antique grandeur, re- 
sembling in their most beautiful and irre- 
proachable aspects, the great Puritans of the 
seventeenth century.” ‘The memorial of his 
worth, with which Mr. Marshman has fur- 
nished us, will be found no inadequate rec- 
ord of the virtues and achievements of one 
who combined a high moral courage witha 
great military genius. Written without any 
affectation in style or sentiment, the narra- 
tive is, in our opinion, interesting through- 
out. Pretending to little more than common 
literary ability, and assuming no artistic airs, 
the biographer has much of the eloquence 
which belongs to sincere and necessary state- 
ment, rising unconsciously into unadorned 
pb from the Dantesque exhibition which 

e gives of striking characteristic realities. 
We propose to cite at least one instance of 
this plain rhetoric while tracing, with our 
author’s aid, the lineaments in the portrait 
of his admired hero. 

Henry Havelock, he tells us, was born at 
Bishopwearmouth, in Sunderland, on the 5th 
April, 1795. Bearing the name of the chief 
ma held sway in the eastern counties before 
the perhaps mythical arrival of Hengist and 
Horsa, and who is the theme of one of the 
oldest lays in England; traditionally deriv- 


“ing his origin from Guthrum; and not per- 


haps erroneously identified as the descend- 
ant of Haflok, “the lost child of a Norse 
sea-king,” the subject of this memoir may 
be presumably referred to a family of Dan- 
ish lineage. His great-grandfather was one 

* Memoirs of Major-General Sir Henry Havelock, 


K.C.B. By John Clark Marshman. Published by 
Longman and Co. 
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‘of the victims of the South Sea Bubble. 


His grandfather, settling in Sunderland, en- 
gaged largely in the commerce of that ris- 
ing town. is father, William Havelock, 
following the profession of ship-builder, 
amassed a considerable fortune ; and, migrat- 
ing to the South, purchased Ingress Park, 
near Dartford, where his sons Thomas and 
Charles were born. Previously to this migra- 
tion, two other sons, William and Henry, 
had anticipated them. Their mother, Miss 
Jane Carter, was a daughter of a solicitor 
of Stockton-on-Tees. All the four brothers 
adopted a soldier’s career. 

Placed with his elder brother under the tui- 
tion of the Reverend J. Bradley, curate of 
Swanscombe, Henry Havelock remained for 
five years at that clergyman’s seminary. A 
Liliputian politician, he read with avidity 
the newspapers, taking the strongest inter- 
est in the record of Napoleon’s movements. 
Under the instructions of his mother, with 
whom he constantly studied the Bible, he 
received those religious impressions which 
“continued to be his support and solace 
through life.” During even this early pe- 
riod, the boy showed himself father of the 
man. On one occasion he had climbed up a 
tree to obtain a bird’s nest, when the branch 
broke and he was thrown violently to the 
ground. ‘ Were you not frightened?” he 
was asked. ‘ No,” replied he, ‘I had too 
much to think of to feel frightened. I was 
thinking of the bird’s nest I had lost.” 

Before Henry had attained the age of ten, 
the two brothers were removed to the Char- 
ter House. Henry continued there for seven 
zeny ; till under Dr. Raine’s presidency, he 

ad become an accomplished Greek and 
Latin scholar. Here, too, his character 
strengthened as he grew. He bore the ridi- 
cule with which his practical piety was as- 
sailed, unflinchingly. Hissober and reflective 
disposition procured him among his compan-. 
ions the sobriquet of Philosopher, abbrevi-- 
ated into Phlos. Of the discipline and char-. 
acter of the school, Henry Havelock ever 
entertained a high opinion. His intimate 
friends there were Samuel Hinds, William 
Norris, and Julius Charles Hare. Nearly: 
contemporary with him at the school were 
other distinguished men, Connop Thirlwall,. 
Waddington, ‘“‘ George Grote, the historian 
of Greece,” Sir William Macnaghten, Lord 
Panmure; “ Eastlake the painter, and Yates: 
the actor.” 

On “leaving the Charter House, he re- 
tired to Ingress Park, where he remained 
till the summer of 1812, giving his time to 
the study of the classics and the acquisition 
of general knowledge.” The embarrass- 
ments in which his father was involved, at 
length necessitated the sale of the estate, and 
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the family removed to Clifton. Henry had 
now attained his eighteenth year ; and, in obe- 
dience to the expressed wishes of his moth- 
er, determined to go to the bar. In 1813, 


he was “entered of the Middle Temple, and | 


became a pupil of Chitty, the most eminent 
special pleader of the day.” The author of 
Ion was the companion of his studies. The 
two friends, however, seem to have preferred 
the beauties of poetry to the pleas of court. 
“Tt was from Talfourd that Havelock im- 
bibed that love of the Lake school which he 
never lost.” 

An unfortunate misunderstanding with his 
father obliged the young student to relin- 
quish the pursuit of the law. Bythe advice 
of his brother William, a Peninsular officer, 
he now decided on the profession of arms. 
A commission was accordingly obtained for 
him by Baron Charles Alten, and Henry 
Havelock at the age of twenty became a sol- 
dier. During the next eight sem “ while 
others were enjoying the lazy leisure of the 


barrack, he was diligently employed in the | 


study of Vauban and Lloyd, and Temple- 
hoff and Jomini.” 
In his twenty-cighth year, Lieut. Have- 
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in injustice, as it ended in the most signal 
disaster. It was the period of the siege of 
Herat, so gallantly defended by Eldred Pot- 
tinger; of the deposition of Dost Mahomed, 
and the restoration of Shah Soojah to the 
throne of his ancestors; of the march from 
Candahar; of the capture of Guznee ; of the 
assassination of Sir William Macnaghten ; 
of the insurrection at Cabul; of the defence 
of Jellalabad ; of the defeat of Akbar Khan 
under Sir Robert Sale, and the victory of 
Istaliff, in reality due to Havelock, though, 
on the “sic vos non vobis” principle, the 
merit was ‘ necessarily ascribed to General 
McCaskill.” On the re-establishment of 
British reputation in Affghanistan, the army 
was broken up, and Havelock’s four years’ 
connection with the invaded districts termi- 
nated. To Broadfoot, Macgregor, Lawrence, 
men of eminent desert, the closing of the 
campaign brought valuable appointments ; 
to Havelock it brought only fresh vexation 
and loss. Prejudices seem to have been en- 
tertained against him, owing, as he conjec- 
‘tures, to his religious principles. He had 
been told that Lord Hiil and sundry other 
wise persons had made up their minds that 





lock embarked for India, January, 1823. |no man could be at once a saint and a sol- 
His biographer describes him as “diminu-|dier. Yet, as he intimates, Colonel Gardi- 
tive in stature, but well built, with a noble | ner, Cromwell, and Gustavus, were exam- 
expanse of forehead, an eagle eye, a counte- | ples to the contrary; and we have Sir 
nance remarkably comely, which exhibited | Archibald Campbell’s testimony in favor of 
that union of intellect and energy which | Havelock’s saints :— They are always sober, 
never fails to command deference.” Have- | and can be depended on, and Havelock him- 
lock’s theological studies and linguistic em-| self is always ready.” 

ployments during the vogage; hisinaugura-| It was not, however, till the forty-eighth 
tion of Christian worship in the Shoe-dagon | year of his age, and the twenty-eighth of his 
pagoda: his campaign in Burmah, his mar- | service, that Havelock obtained his regimen- 
riage to Hannah Shepherd, the daughter of | tal majority. After a few months’ repose, 
the Reverend Dr. Marsham; his associa- | he was again involved in the excitement of 
tion with the Baptist community ; areallre-| active service. The Gwalior eampzign was 
lated, with more or less detail, in the opening | succeeded by the Sikh war. Runject Sing’s 
chapter, of these memorials. [arly in hisca- | army, organized by French officers of enter- 
reer, Havelock wasnoticeable for his piety and | prise and genius, such as Allard, Court, Ven- 
his influence over his soldiers ; distinguished | tura, Avatabile, had become “ the most effi- 
as the author of the “‘ Campaigns in Ava,” | cient body-of troops which had ever served 
a work which, however, made him many ene- | under any native prince.” The prestige of 
mies ; and by his military service. Select-| British power had been lost in the moun- 
ed by Sir Archibald Campbell to proceed | tains of Affghanistan, and the Khalsa army, 
to Ava and receive the ratification of the | as it was called, “ was eager to try conclu- 
treaty, which ceded three provinces, he was | sions with us in the field.” At last, it crossed 
there invested with the title of a Burmese 





noble. Witha fillet of gold leaf on his brow 
for his sole reward, he returned to his duty, 
as a lieutenant of H.M. 13th Foot. For 
about twenty-three years in all, he remained 
asubaltern. “At length, the long-coveted 
grade of captain came to the neglected lieu- 
tenant, at the age of forty-three, without 
purchase.” This was in the year 1838. 

The Affghan war was now at hand; a war 
which our author pronounces to have begun 


the Sutlege, and stood on British territory. 
Then followed the four great battles of Mocd- 
kee, Ferozeshuhur, Aliwal, and Sobraon, 
which, in the space of fifty-five days, broke 
the power of this formidable army, and 
placed the Punjab at our disposal. In three 
of these battles, Havelock fought side by 
side with his chief; in that of Moodkee, he 
had two horses shot under him. It was in 
| this engagement, too, that he lost his friend, 
| Major Broadfoot, distinguished alike for di- 
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lomatic and military genius; and whom 

avelock always considered “the foremost 
man of his age, both as a soldier and as a 
statesman.” Nominated to the post of dep- 
uty-adjutant-general of queen’s troops at 
Bombay, Havelock soon assumed the duties 
of his office. These duties he discharged for 
three years, with laudable promptitude and 
punctuality. 

The Second Sikh war broke out in 1848. 
The sanguinary and unsatisfactory battle of 
Chillianwallah was happily followed by the 
decisive victory of Goojerat. Meanwhile, 
Havelock ever prepared to enter on active 
service, had temporarily reliquished his staff 
appointment, and actually started for the 
Punjab, with the permission of Sir Wil- 
loughby Cotton, when an official letter from 
head-quarters, containing one reprimand for 
himself, and another for his chief, peremp- 
torily ordered him back to Bombay. In 
September of the same year (1849), a dan- 
gerous illness cemented him “ to strike 
work,” and return to England; whither Mrs. 
Havelock, and her family, had proceeded in 
the month of April. Havelock’s impressions 
of his own country, and of some parts of 
the continent which he visited, his reminis- 
cences of distinguished men, and dear and 
valued friends, occupy some agreeable pages 
in the fifth chapter of the “ Memorials.” In 
December, 1851, he returned, with improved 
health, to Bombay. Somewhat more than 
two years after, he was appointed, at Lord 
Hardinge’s nomination, to the office of quar- 
termaster-general of the queen’s troops in 
India, with a salary of youn heey a year. 
On his way to Simla, the London Gazette 
announced the brevet which brought him on 
the roll of full colonels. A few months more 
elapsed, and he succeeded Markham in the 
post of adjutant-general. 

In the beginning of the year 1857, when 
Havelock had numbered about sixty-two 
summers, he was for the first time placed in 
a position which afforded scope for his great 
military talents. The war in Affghanistan 
in 1838, (of which Havelock had written a 
narrative) grew primarily out of our differ- 
ences with the court of Persia. ‘In 1852,” 
says Mr. Marshman, “a Persian army was 
despatched against Herat, and the town and 
province were subjugated and annexed by 
, proclamation to the Persian dominions.” In 
1853, however, the dread of hostilities with 
England induced the Shah to relinquish his 
hold on Herat. This statement has, we are 
aware, been impeached, but we find .it af- 
firmed in the Westminster Review, January, 
1857, that Persian troops were actually in 
possession of that fortress, and that “ the 
government formally proclaimed in its ga- 
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zette that Herat had been annexed to the 
Persian Crown.” Leaving the determina- 
tion of this disputed point to others, we come 
to the infringement of the treaty of 1853, 
and the hostile occupation of Herat by the 
king of Persia, which resulted in the gov- 
ernor general’s declaration of war, on the 
1st of November, 1856. In the expedition- 
ary force, over which General Sir James 
Outram presided, Colonel Havelock was in- 
trusted, through that officer’s recommenda- 
tion, with the command of a division. He 
was present at the attack on Mohumrah, 
when the victory was won by the Indian 
navy. In this and the two companion ac- 
tions of Khoosab and Ahwaz, the Persians 
fled in dismay at the sight of a British force. 
On the 4th of March, a treaty of peace was 
signed with the Persian ambassador at Paris, 
and on the dth of April Sir James Outram 
announced to Colonel Havelock “that their 
labors in the field were at an end.” 

A tragical epoch was approaching ; a hun- 
dred years had elapsed since the sack of 
Calcutta and the battle of Plassy, since the 
establishment in India of British empire, 
and in Asia of European supremacy; when 
the revolt of an army of a hundred thou- 
sand men, suddenly shook, like a moral 
earthquake, the rule of England to its very 
foundations. Mr. Marshman maintains that 
the mutiny was simply a revolt of the army 
against the constituted authorities ; and that, 
if there had been no military rising, there 
would have been no appearance of any social 
insurrection. The immediate cause of that 
revolt, he continues, was the greased car- 
tridges; the predisposing causes were the 
various influences,—such as undue indul- 
gence, ill-advised concession, paucity of Eu- 
ropean troops,—which encouraged the Sepoy 
army, now twenty years in a state of chronic 
mutiny, to attempt the realization -of the 
ambitious dream of the conquest of India for 
themselves. Gencral causes of alienation, 
springing out of the natural antipathies of 
the conquered and conquering races, our 
author indeed admits; but, in his opinion, 
none of these causes were adequate to the 
creation of an insurrection, though they 
doubtless increased our difficulties when it 
did break out. Under British rule, a_pros- 
perity unknown for eight centuries, had been 
enjoyed in India, when the revolt took place ; 
and, with the exception of the king of Delhi, 
all the great native princes remained faith- 
ful to us and their own interests. Such is 
briefly Mr. Marshman’s judgment on this 
terrific explosion. We will now return to 
the hero of his narrative. 

On the 27th of June, 1857, was perpetrated 
the atrocious and treacherous massacre of 
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Cawnpore. On the night of the 5th, Have- 
lock embarked in the Erin steamer at Bom- 


| 
| 
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Leaving Cawnpore, Havelock prepared to 
march for Lucknow. We cannot follow him 


bay. The vessel was wrecked, but the great | in his series of fresh victories. It began 


soldier and his comrades survived. On the 
13th of June, Havelock arrived at Madras. 
On the 7th of July, he marched from Alla- 
habad to the recapture of Cawnpore, with no 
more than fourteen hundred European bay- 
onets under his command. On the 12th, 
“after our men had been marching and un- 
der arms for nine hours,” Havelock fought 
and won the battle of Cawnpore—a victory 
which he ascribes, in the manner of a Crom- 
well, to the fire of British artillery, the power 
of the Enfield rifle in British hands, to Brit- 
ish pluck, and to “ the blessing of Almighty 
God on a most righteous cause, the cause of 
justice, humanity, truth, and good govern- 
ment in India.” Passing over the action at 
Aong and the engagement of the Pandoo 
Nuddee, we see General Havelock’s troops 
fall into their ranks on the morning of the 
16th ; we see “ one thousand British soldiers 
and three hundred Sikhs fighting under a 
deadly sun, with the aid of only eighteen 
horse, against a superior artillery and nu- 
merous cavalry ;” and, finally, we see them 
drive from ‘‘a position, skilfully selected and 
strongly entrenched, a body of five thousand 
native troops, trained and disciplined by our 
own officers.” On the following day, our 
soldiers entered Cawnpore. <A third mas- 
sacre had preceded them. They came too 
late. They passed to the building where 
the women and children had been confined; 
a found the apartments empty and si- 
ent :— 


“The blood lay deep on the floor covered 
with bonnets, collars, combs, and children’s 
frocks and frills. The walls were dotted with 
the marks of bullets, and on the wooden pillars 
were deep sword-cuts, from some of which hung 
tresses of hair. But neither the sabre cuts nor 
the dents of the bullets were sufficiently high 
above the floor to indicate that the weapons had 
been aimed at men defending their lives ; they 
appeared rather to have been levelled at crouch- 
ing women and children, begging for mercy. 
The soldiers proceeded with their search, when 
in crossing the courtyard they perceived human 
limbs bristling from a well. .. . Men of iron 
nerve, who during the march from Allahabad, 
had rushed to the cannon’s mouth without flinch- 
ing, and had seen unappalled their comrades 
mowed down around them, now ‘lifted up their 
voices and wept !’” 





with that of Onao, where fifteen guns were 
captured, and ended with that of Bithoor, 
with its chorus of enthusiastic voices and the 
generous response, ** Don’t cheer me, my 
men, you did it all yourselves.” 

On returning from Bithoor, General Have- 
lock found himself superseded. Sir James 
Outram had been appointed, from no hostil- 
ity to Havelock, to the command of the Dina- 
pore and Cawnpore divisions. With a mag- 
nanimous self-denial, which recalls the 
chivalrous spirit of the Good Lord James, 
his greater namesake, in gratitude for and 
admiration of the brilliant deeds in arms 
achieved by General Havelock and his gal- 
lant troops, declared that he would “ cheer- 
fully waive his rank, and would accompany 
the force to Lucknow in his civil capacity as 
chief commissioner of Oude, tendering his 
military services to General Havelock as a 
volunteer ;” a deed of noble disinterested- 
ness which history will never let die. 

The third attempt to relieve Lucknow 
proved successful. The action of Mungul- 
war was succeeded by that of Alumbagh. 
Then came the advance over the Charbagh 
Bridge under a deadly fire; the triumph; 
the welcome; the rush of the gallant High- 
landers, “‘ who had fought twelve battles to 
enjoy that moment of ecstasy,” when the 
ladies in the garrison and their children 
crowded with intense excitement into the 
— to see their deliverers. This was the 

ast of Havelock’s victorics. Ilis glorious 
career was soon to close. Privation, fatigue, 
exposure, and unremitting effort had weak- 
encd his physical powers. Wecatcha glimpse 
of him “ seated alone in his chamber reading 
a history by lamplight, on the even- 
ing of the 19th of November;” another, 
when, on the afternoon of the 23d, his gen- 
erous companion in arms, Sir James Ou- 
tram, heard him say, “I have for forty years 
so ruled my life, that when death came I 
might face it without fear: ” and on the 24th 
morning of November, 1857, we see the 
dead face of the noble chief that * beat the 
enemy in nine fields, in five weeks; that 
gave the first check to the mutiny, and turned 
the tide of events in our favor.” 

A nation mourned over his grave. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
CORRESPONDENCE OF ALEXANDER HUM- 
BOLD T.* 

Ir is difficult to notice this book without 
being guilty of the ‘ puff indirect.” It isa 
most disreputable production, and one that 
all who are jealous for literary morality ought 


to join in censuring. But its offences are of 


that class that may damage an author’s re- 
pute, but will never damage the sale of his 
book. The better part of our nature may 
hold up its hands in horror, but the frail 
human clay will buy and read. Its attrac- 
tions are similar to those of the New York 
Screw, immortalized in Martin Chuzzlewit, 
which was advertised to contain a full, true, 
and particular account of a theft committed 
by the secretary of state when he was five 
years old, obtained from his nurse at an 
enormous pecuniary sacrifice for the exclu- 
sive benefit of the Screw. The correspond- 
ence before us is in itself very valueless. It 
consists either of formal letters from great 
personages to [lumboldt, or of hasty private 
notes from him to Varnhagen concerning 
trifles of the moment. They contain only 
the most cursory allusions to the events or 
the literature of the time, and absolutely 
nothirg concerning the scientific subjects, 
on which Humboldt’s opinion possessed a 
peculiar value. They do not admit us to the 
private life of a great man, for Humboldt 
had no private life. In his later years, he 
had none of the “rich family life” which 
German biographers are so fond of painting 
—his whole time was divided between his 
study and the court. ‘The only portion of 
these letters to which any domestic charac- 
ter belongs is that in which he dwells with 
affectionate regret upon the death of his 
brother William, and seeks to vindicate his 
memory from aspersion or neglect. But 
what gives a piquancy to a collection of let- 
ters which might perhaps have been fittingly 
woven into a biography, but are insipid by 
themselves, is the studious record it contains 
of every ill-natured thing he either said or 
wrote about his contemporaries. Public 
taste was not a little delighted with the gos- 
sip lately retailed by the Duke of Bucking- 
ham concerning a certain anonymous Lady 
C. But then the transactions to which his 
anccdotes referred were forty years old; and 
scandal, like Mr. Gladstone’s light claret, 
gets none the sweeter for keeping. But 
Humboldt is but just dead, and Varnhagen 
only died in 1858; and therefore the gossip 
is quite recent, and its zest and aroma are 
fresh. Considering that Humboldt came in 
contact with most of the distinguished per- 
sonages of the last twenty years, and had 
* Briefe von Alexander von Humboldt an Varn- 
hagen von Ense. Leipzic: Brockhaus. 1860. 
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something tart to say of most ot them, it is 
‘no wonder that the unreserved disclosures 
of Madile, Ludmilla Assing should have al- 
;ready reached their fourth edition. We 


‘trust that the gratitude of her publisher will 
|make up to her for the very different feeling 
| she has excited in the rest of the literary 
‘world. Most of the indignation, however, 
| which her performance has called forth has 
fastened itself, at least in this country, on 
some expressions in Humboldt’s letters not 
very complimentary to the queen and Prince 
Albert. It may be courtly, but it is scarcely 
accurate, to put this forward as the head 
and front of the authoress’ iniquities. The 
grievance of those royal personages is a very 
slight one compared to what some of Madlle. 
Assing’s own countrymen have a right to 
urge. On one occasion they are bracketed 
with Lord Palmerston in a common censure 
|for “clownish rudeness” of conduct; but, 
judging from their fellow culprit, this must 
be taken in a diplomatic rather than a social 
sense. The other passage in which the 
‘queen and her consort have fared badly at 
|Humboldt’s hands is the much quoted pas- 
| sage about the ‘ star-terraces.” Prince Al- 
‘bert is sneered at for having—in a letter 
| full of civility to Humboldt—misquoted Jos- 
, mos, and altered the simile of ‘‘ star-carpet” 
into ‘‘star-terraces.” Neither simile, we 
must confess, seems to us very striking, and 
‘it was hardly worth while to quarrel about 
| their relative aptitude. But Humboldt was 
| very crabbed because the prince had forgot- 
iten to thank him before for a presentation 
copy of his book, and because even then the 
queen had not joined with the prince in ex- 
pressing admiration of it. He savagely sug- 
gests that perhaps she “did not think it 
Christian.” If she knew at the time what 
the philosopher’s real opinions were, it would 
have been very odd if she had. But she 
‘and the prince, though the most distin- 
| guished, are far from being the only or the 
| severest sufferers. The book is full of Hum- 
|boldt’s snarls and snaps. Lord Aberdeen, 
| Sir Robert Peel, the emperor of the French, 
|M. de Persigny, besides a whole batch of 
| Prussian statesmen, come in for a share of 
| the philosopher’s growling criticisms. Some 
‘of them are very personal and very offensive, 
\for a man does not always take the trouble 
to moderate his language when he is writing 
lto his most intimate friend. But then, of 
|course, that friend may have a niece; and 
lit may occur to that niece that she will turn 
|a pretty penny by giving all that friend’s 
most private papers to the world. If such 
|a combination of circumstances should oc- 
‘cur, it is not the original writer who is to 
be blamed for the offensive personalities that 
‘appear in print. In truth, Humboldt was 
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the last man whose conversation and letters apostolical myth-collectors.” He could not 
were fitted for the industry of the young quite swallow Strauss, because his knowledge 
lady into whose hands he has fallen. The of natural science forbade him to believe that 
constant outburst of sarcasm on his lips was | men had been naturally developed out of 
only the overflow of the abundant bittcrness | Chaldean mud. Of Hegel, too, he complains, 
within. He had outlived the brother he so that, however much he might be impressed 
dearly loved and the friends of his youth. | by his grandeur, ‘the abstract assertion of 
He had no home but his study, no relaxation | facts and views about America and the In- 
but a visit to Sans-Souci. He was an iso- dian world, which were simply false, was 
lated, desolate old man. He had survived, | embarrassing and disturbing.” But he read- 
not only his friends, but his ideas. He was | ily went the whole way with Bruno Bauer. 
out of harmony with the age in which he | In fact, he was rather discontented that the 
lived, still more with the circle in which he | latter philosopher should advance as a nov- 
moved. Born in the great year, 1769, his | elty what he himself had believed half-a-cen- 


character took its mould amid the influences | 
which brought about the French Revolution ; 
and during the stormy period of re-action | 
which immediately followed it, he was too | 
much engrossed by science to give much | 
thought to politics. Amid the violent oscil- | 
lations of political and religious belief through | 
which he lived, he never seems to have moved 
much from the sentimental liberalism that | 
was the fashion of his youth. Ie more than 
once in these letters alludes, in blank and | 
weary sorrow, to the contrast between the 
ideal dreams of ’89 and tke political realities 
--the abiding, incurable shortsightedness 
and selfishness--which he witnessed in his 
closing years. It was to him, as he said, “a 
thick, heavy evening breeze.” But he clung, 
to the last, to the convictions of his youth, | 
and to the firm expectation of an impossible 
perfection. Whether he remained an actual | 
republican is not quite clear. His friend | 
Varnhagen—a moody, acrimonious, disap- 
ointed politician—decidedly expresses his 
onging for a republic; and Humboldt does 
not seem to have generally differed from him 
materially. At all events his opinion was 
very distinct that the dominant class of 
statesmen in Germany were, as he expressed 
it, des momies en service extraordinaire. It 
may be imagined that such views did not 
make him congenial to the society of a court 
of Junkers, from which the personal affection 
of the king would not suffer him to withdraw. 
The religion of his youth was more com- 
sletely out of favor even than the politics. 





When he was a boy, the court preacher, to 
whom his religious education had been in- 
trusted, had taught him that the Gospels | 


tury back :— 

“Many years ago I wrote :—‘ Toutes les re- 
ligions positives offrent trois parties distinetes : 
un traité de meeurs partout le méme et trés pur, 
un réve géologique, et un mythe ou petit roman 
historique, le dernier element ebticnt le plus 
d’importance.’ ” 

It was not to be wondered at that in a 
court where what is called the Pictist party 
were in the ascendant, and where the earnest 
piety of the Bunsen school was looked upon 
as theologically lax, Humboldt should have 
found himself uncomfortable and out of place. 
Spite of his philosophy he was not tolerant 
of difference of opinion ; and his opponents 
were naturally still less so. His lite was a 
constant jostling against inferior and uncon- 
genialminds. He trod on everybody’s corns, 
and everybody trod on his. He dealt his 
witty repartees right and left among his ad- 
versaries, hardly concealing his belief that 
all religionists were either fools or hypo- 
crites; and they repaid him by the circula- 
tion of every kind of disparagement and 
calumny. His friend observes that ‘he has 
but little joy, and that nothing but his sa- 
tirical cheerfulness makes life endurable.” 
Rather it was the satirical cheerfulness that 
indicated the little joy. It was small won- 
der that in such a position his tongue and 
his pen should not have run with honey. 
He did not know—how should he ?—that his 
friend’s niece admired him so much that she 


intended, the moment he was dead, to link 


forever to his name in the eyes of all the 
world every hard word that in the bitterness 


_ of his spirit he had levelled at friend or foe. 


The person who is the most aggrieved by 


were biographies composed at a later date | this lady’s reckless indiseretion is Humboidi’s 
out of notes taken and left by the Evangel- | own compatriot and friend, Bunsen. Bun- 
ists. This orthodox compromise with ration- | sen, in 1854, only six years ago, writcs to 
alism might be convenient for the purpose |Humboldt what the laiter calls a “cross” 





of enabling the court preacher to retain his 
post; but it did not afford Humboldt much 


protection against the infidelity which was | 


popular in his earlier life. 
of the New Testament shaped themselves 
much more simply. He calls it in these 
letters the “ whole historical romance of the 


His own views | 


letter, about politics in general, and cspe- 
cially the university politics of Bonn. Hum- 
| boldt sends this letter to Varnhagen to read, 
|with the strictest injunctions to keep it se- 
cret, and send it back. Varnhagen obeys; 
but enters into his journal what amounts to 
an abstract of its contents. This abstract, 





CORRESPONDENCE OF ALEXANDER HUMBOLDT. 


spite of the injunction to secrecy, our com- 
municative young lady unblushingly prints. 
M. de Bunsen’s feelings may be imagined 
on first seeing this precis of his private corre- 
spondence drawn up by no friendly hand :— 


‘“‘Bunsen’s letter is very confusedly written. 
Humboldt calls it ‘cross,’ which designates it 
exactly. Bunsen intends for the future to live 
at Bonn, but laments that the university has 
gone down so much, ry cnering in the faculty of 
theology. Dorner and Rothe have been ousted, 
and the most narrow-minded and mediocre men 
that can be hunted up anywhere in Germany, 
such as Lange and Steinmeyer, have taken their 
places. From Hengstenberg’s study, acting 
through Gerlach, goes forth a deadening and 
darkening influence over every thing; this 
gloomy period, under the most talented king of 
the century, will be lamented and condemned 
yet more deeply than Wollner’s; at the same 
time every thing bears the re-actionary political 
character of the Junker party. This unhallowed 


system will only propagate hypocrisy and real | 


unbelief, and prepare the most impetuous re-ac- 
tion. Any thing, politically, may be effected 
with guards and police—so long as it lasts ; but 


the German never has borne the enslavement of | 


the spirit, and his curse shall follow through all 
centuries after those who have attempted it. So 
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Bunsen is a resident in Bonn, and bound to 
the university by the closest ties. Let any 
man living at Oxford imagine what his own 
feelings would be at finding in some new 
publication an old letter of his own, written 
in a dyspeptic moment, and criticizing, in 
no polite terms, tutors or heads of houses 
whom he was in the habit of meeting every 
day. Madlle. Assing defends herself by as- 
serting that Humboldt, when living, gave a 
permission to publish his letters after his | 
death. The passage which she cites as con- 
veying this permission seems to us to refer 
only to the publication of the extreme theo- | 
logical opinions we have quoted. But in 
any case he gave, and could give, no per- 
mission to publish Bunsen’s letters. The 
extract just copied, like many of the most 
offensive parts of this most offensive book, 
comes, not from Humboldt’s letters, but 
from Varnhagen’s journals. Varnhagen tam- 
pered with his honor in copying what had 
| been shown him under scal of secrecy; but 
he certainly never could have dreamed that 
‘his literary legatee would be so wholly de- 
void of that quality as to give the copy to 
the world, We have had many breaches of 





writes Bunsen! But now, as a fallen minion! ‘literary good faith to lament of late in Eng- 
What was he, how worked he, formerly? Also land, but no great man in England has yet 
towards deadening and enslaving. Altogether! been afflicted with a female admirer who 
like Radowitz, who has also lately been doing | shows her devotion by publishing the most 
the liberal.” | private letters of his friends. If such a prac- 

Whether this is or is not a fair account of , tice were to spread, the effect would be that 
what Bunsen really wrote it is impossible to every man of note would talk and write to 
say, for Varnhagen was a fierce partisan. his most intimate friends with as much cir- 
But it was clearly a letter which no honora- | cumspection as if a police spy were at his 
ble person, coming accidentally into the pos- | elbow. No doubt this is, at the present 
session of it, would have given to the world; moment much the tone of conversation at 
while its author lived—hardly during the! Berlin in the presence of Madlle. Ludmilla 
lives of those to whom it refers. M. de, Assing. 





M. Montieny, in a note addressed to the 
Academy of Belgium, questions the rate at 
which sound travels laid down in the books. 
He states that in a storm in September last he, 


it was shown that the sound of a cannon travels 
faster than the sound of the human voice. 





while at a distance of three miles from where the 
lightning struck, could count but two seconds 
between the lightning and the thunder. Had 
the rate of travel of the sound been no more than 
1,100 feet per second, as is generally supposed, 
there would have been an interval of fifteen sec- 
onds. Another gentleman, situated at nearly a 
similar distance in another direction from the 
place struck by the lightning, could perceive no 
greater interval than M. Montigny. Many 
other facts are noted by M. Montigny, all tend- 








THE young lady, about whom the love troub 
les of the young Prince of Wales have begun, 
and which ie led, according to rumor, to his 
visit to the North American colonies, is the Lady 
Caroline Villers, daughter of the Earl of Jersey, 
and granddaughter of the late Sir Robert Peel, 
of whom the Countess of Jersey was the eldest 
daughter. She is very young, not over seven- 
teen; the prince not nineteen until November 
next. It may be held to bo one of the plagues 
of high station that, if these young people really 








ing to prove that the rate at which the sqund of | love each other, they should be separated; and 
thunder travels is much greater than 1,100 feet | that, whether they do or not, their names should 


per second. In the meeting of the British Asso- | be mixed up with scandal on both sides of the 
ciation for the Advancement of Science of 1858, | Atlantic. 
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FRANCE AND ENGLISH STATESMEN. 


From The Saturday Review, 21st April. | to commit, or however dangerous to this 
FRANCE AND ENGLISH STATESMEN. | countryhis course maybe. They are bought, 
Ir is a bad part of our diplomatic position | body and soul, against all contingencies. 

that fortune, or his own dexterity, has given | Louis Napoleon may double his army, and 
Louis Napoleon a strong personal hold over | his navy too—they will only denounce the 
our leading public men. It would be well if) guilty increase of ours. He may consum- 
English statesmen would take a lesson from | mate — act of rapine that he chooses, and 
what has occurred, and forbear to place them- | they will only protest against any notice of 


selves personally in too intimate connection 
with foreign sovereigns against whom they 
may afterwards be called upon to act as dip- 





it as an interruption to business. Thus, in 
| effect, every party in the House of Commons 
|is led by a man more or less entangled with 


It is a most fortunate 





lomatic opponents. It is not easy to turn | the French emperor. 
round and assume a high tone towards a man | accident that at this moment Lord Palmer- 
when you have just been plotting with him, | ston is not his own foreign minister, and 
and putting your legs undcr his table. The | that the post is occupied bya statesman dis- 
foreign minister of the Derby government, | posed to assume a high bearing towards the 





as an old social companion, was gained to the 
French emperor in advance. Lord Palmer- 


ston was at once drawn the same way by | 


certain affinities, and by the hope that the 
connection would enable him to put all his 
diplomatic enemies under his feet. A vous 
et moi le monde. He went into it head over 
ears. ‘True, he is a man of spirit, and capa- 
ble of feeling and resenting a breach of 
honor; but he is committed to the French 
empcror’s trustworthiness almost past recall. 
He cannot treat him as disqualified for the 
Garter without owning that he has been him- 
self miserably duped, and that he has dragged 
his country and his sovereign through the 
mire. This is anawkward predicament now 
that the process of revendication is begun. 
The leader of the Conservative Opposition 
was not difficult to win. ‘That prince ” has 
been very civil to him, and has been amply 
rewarded in kind. Just before the revela- 
tion of the Savoy plot, he was allowed the 
gratification of seeing it stated in the papers 
that “Mr. Disraeli had had an interview 
with the emperor at Plombiéres.” This was 
more than enough to ensure a fervent eulogy 
on the signal “good faith” of the emperor 
in indemnifying himself by the seizure of 
Savoy for his failure to perform the stipula- 
tions of the treaty of Villafranca. But the 
masterpicce is the stroke which has secured 
Messrs. Bright and Cobden. These republi- 
cans have actually been allowed to negotiate 
with a real emperor. These scorners of dip- 
lomacy have actually been engaged before 
the eyes of admiring Europe in a great dip- 
lomatic transaction. The “ gloomy sporting 
man” must have heard an applauding voice 
within his bosom when Mr. Cobden, declin- 
ing, with all the simplicity of greatness, to 
mingle in the supremely aristocratic court of 


Compiégne, fixed an interview at the Tuil- | 


eries. After such a compliment to their 
principles, the leaders of the peace party, it 
may be safely said, will protest against offer- 
ing the slightest opposition to Louis Napo- 
leon, whatever injustice he may think proper 


| French emperor, and not the less so because 
|it places him in favorable contrast with his 
old subordinate and present chief. 

Such being the personal position of our 
statesmen, it is all the more necessary that 
the nation should form a right estimate of 
the present danger. It arises immediately, 
of course, from the concentration of the im- 
mense military power of France in the single 
hand of a man nursed in conspiracy, fuli of 
traditionary schemes of aggrandizement,.and 
on whose character it has happily become 
unnecessary to dilate, since he has at last 
exhausted the credulity and dispelled the 
apathy of the world. But this very concen- 
tration, which is the immediate source of dan- 
ger, springs from a still deeper cause. If 
| Louis Napoleon were really the creator of 
the military empire, and if he were really 
the master of his own creation and the arbi- 
ter of its course, there might be some rea- 
son, though there would be little dignity, in 
endeavoring to conciliate his personal good- 
will, and to secure his personal forbearance, 
But the truth is, he and his empire are the 
mere crater of the volcano which has once 
covered Europe with its lava streams, and 
now threatens a second eruption. We dare 
say he was sincere when he said that the 
empire was peace. He might very probably 
think at that time that peace, at all events 
peace with this country, was his best game. 
All the more terrible is the warning given 
by the fact of his having been already com- 
pelled twice to break through his programme 
and engage in great wars. IIe is a despot, 
but he is alsoa slave. He may trample on 
law and liberty so long as he does the will 
of the French army. We are a sober and 
phlegmatic people, in whom the citizen 
| greatly preponderates over the soldier. Yet 
let any one imagine half a million of Eng- 
lishmen in arms—not scattered over our col- 
onies and dependencies, and engaged in ac- 
tive service, now against Sikhs, now against 





| Caffres, now against Sepoy mutineers—but 
‘concentrated in England, kept in the weary 
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idleness of garrison towns, their officers| with sentimental violence, now to the ex- 
poorly paid, fretful with inaction, and crav-| treme of scepticism, now to the extreme of 
ing for promotion. Add to this the recent} Rome. Political effort has sunk in despair. 
recollection of fabulous triumphs, immense | Social effort has almost shared the same fate, 
fortunes made and splendid honors won by| partly through the disgust and exhaustion 
military adventurers—Europe rifled from) caused by communistic follies, partly through 
Moscow to Cadiz—and to complete all, the| the action of a government which deprives 
bitter and rankling memory of one great de-| the people of social interest by scizing all 
feat received from an enemy whose shores} social duties, from education downwards, 
are close at hand, and supposed to be little| into its own despotic hands. One interest, 
capable of defence. Let any one, we say,| one aspiration alone remains—one aim for 
imagine this, and tcll us whether even an| the chivalry, one outlet for the energy, one 
English government—though, unlike the! balm for the wounded self-respect of France. 
military empire, it is really and traditionally |The military spirit it was that overthrew 
disposed in itself to peace—would not be im-| Louis Philippe. He might have been as ar- 
ae by an almost irresistible necessity, | bitrary, as corrupt as the present empire, 
towards the gulf of war. The army of the with impunity—nay, perhaps with praise. 
Roman emperors was, like our own, dispersed | His inexpiable crime was peace. He found 
over the frontiers of the empire, and con-/ a temporary vent in Algeria for the pent-up 
stantly engaged in active service against the force which shook his throne. He fortified 
bordering nations. The great standingarmy Paris against an imaginary foe. With less 
of Austria is occupied in keeping down her | wisdom he pandered to the demon by trans- 
provinces. That of Russia has been hitherto lating the body of Napoleon to the Invalides. 
occupied in advancing her dominion in the His palliatives were cxhausted, and he fell— 
east. Thecnormous standing army of France, | the true friend of peace, though not in other 
collected in a mass round the seat of govern- respects the noblest of kings. For a mo- 
ment, without any active occupation, and ment, the communism of the Parisian mob 
with every thing that can be imagined to seemed to triumph. Then the true victor 
stimulate its military passions, is a danger appeared upon the scene. Then, before the 
altogether new and peculiar in the annals of announcement of peace had died upon the 
the world. No approach to such a state of emperor’s lips, we had first the Russian, and 
things has ever occurred before without in-, next the Austrian war. France has again 
volving mankind in war. | organized herself for the indulgence of her 
But it may be said, soothe the French | master passion. She has so organized her- 
nation, and negotiate the reduction of the self, so sacrificed every source of dignity and 
army. We have no objection to soothing | happiness to one, that for her not to be ter- 
the French nation by any means consistent | rible is to be contemptible, and nothing but 
with honor. We cordially desire on every} victory can save her from self-reproach. 
account that the bearing of our government This state of things will in the end pass 
should be respectful, while it is firm, towards| away. Those who carefully watch French 
France. We do not forget, that for the pre- | literature may perceive amidst the torrent of 
sent temper of the French nation the attacks | libidinous trash and sanguinary gasconade 
cf the coalition on French independence are the faint revival of a better spirit, destined, 
partly to blame, and that England is not’ perhaps, one day to recall the heart of the na- 
guiltless of the attacks of the coalition. We | tion to higher things. Commercial interests 
know, too, that constitutional England has’ will grow, though their influence over a mil- 
a small party of sincere friends in France, itary nation is wildly exaggerated by our cot- 
whose hands we ought to strengthen as far | peo oe and the hand of commerce has 
as possible by our demeanor towards their | now lost the power which it possessed under 
nation. But as to soothing France into the |the Parliamentary Monarchy, of thrusting 
reduction of her armaments, you might as | back into the scabbard the half-drawn sword. 
well attempt to soothe the Roman Catholic; A viler, but still surer agency is working, 
Church into abolishing the Mass. Every na-| through the very instrument of French am- 


_ tion, after all, must have a religion. The re-| bition, for the punishment of France and the 


ligion of France is military ambition. Na- salvation of her destined victims by under- 
poleon I. is, literally, her divinity. Her mining the physical energy of the nation. 
Holy Sepulchre is the tomb in the Invalides. | The ruthless conscription, condemning the 
Her Gethsemane is St. Hclena. The Gospel’ youth of France to the license of a garrison 
of her sons is the Consulate and the Empire. | town, taints the source of life; and the de- 
Her other religion was effectually uprooted crease of the population and the reduction of 
by Voltaire; and no serious conviction has! the regulation height for conscripts mark, as 
yet taken its place with the mass of the peo-! certainly as the advancing shadow on the 
ple, though individuals bounce to and fro dial, the slowly approaching hour of deliver- 
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ance to mankind. But, in the mean time, 
the danger is great, and, not only great, but 
deep-seated. It existed before Louis Napo- 
leon, it is independent of him and it will sur- 
vive him. Lect those who have England in 
their trust forget, in the presence of this dan- 
ger, every thing but the duty of guarding her 
well. 








I'rom the Saturday Review, 12th May. 
THE FREE NEIGHBORS OF FRANCE. 
Iz is singular that the French empire 
should be surrounded on all sides by free 
cighbors, and that many of these neighbors 
should owe to France a liberty which has 
survived the liberty of their benefactress. 
Belgium, Spain, and Sardinia have been in 
a great measure moulded into their present 
shape by the influence of France; and they, 
with England, Prussia, and Switzerland, 
form round the Imperial territory a cordon 
of states governed on principles directly 
opposed to those which prevail in France. 
Naturally, therefore, the efforts of the em- 
eror to break through this cordon are cease- 
ess. ‘These states are his neighbors, and 
therefore offer the most tempting openings 
for the schemes of territorial aggrandizement 
by which he hopes to secure an ally in the 
vanity of his people. They also thwart her 
gencral system of government. The French 
do not kick very hard against the yoke of 
political servitude, but still they sometimes 
seem to feel the humiliation cf not having a 
single neighbor to keep them in countenance. 
It is, therefore, a leading object of the em- 
peror’s policy to humble the greater of his 
tree neighbors, and to get the lesser under 
his control. His motives for undertaking 
the Italian war were probably very complex, 
but certainly the wish to dictate to Sardinia 
and to trade on the political gratitude of the 
Italians entered into the number. Since the 
war was oycr, attempts have been made in 
every direction to push forward the bounda- 
ries of the empire and to give France an 
overwhelming influence even where inde- 
pendence and a show of freedom may be re- 
tained. The train is being laid which is cx- 
pected to end in the annexation of Belgium 
anc of a considerable part of Prussia, and the 
subjugation of Switzerland is considered to 
be so nearly accomplished that Geneva is 
openly spoken of as a French town. 
The way in which the Swiss have behaved 


THE FREE NEIGHBORS OF FRANCE, 


|up for them in the future. They have sent 
to this country, as special representative, 
one of the most eminent of their citizens, 
a man of European reputation in science; 
and certainly no country is more interested 
than England in secing the independence 
of Switzerland upheld. But, unfortunately, 
what the Swiss want is something they have 
no chance of getting. It is really useless 
to inquire into the circumstances which in- 
duced the contracting powers at Vienna to 
stipulate for the neutrality of northern Sa- 
voy. ‘The question is a very simple one. 
The French have come by the late treaty into 
|possession of the great military road that 
| crosses the Alps by the Simplon pass ; and if 
ithey hold this road, Switzerland is at their 
ymercy. It is no use talking of neutralizing 
\this road. Lither the French will hold it in 
such a way as to threaten Switzcrland, or 
the Swiss will try to hold it in such a way as 
|to keep the French out of it in time of war. 
| Paper agreements with a power like France 
about a military key to an important position 
are worthless. The Swiss see this clearly, 
and what they have really wanted all along 
was to get the powers interested in their 
independence to insist that northern Savoy 
should not go to France, on the ground that 
its cession involved a danger to Kurope gen- 
erally. As, we fear, they must fail in getting 
this, their best course is to accept nothing, 
and agree to nothing, but wait patiently in 
the hope that the day may come when France 
will be compelled to let them enjoy the pro- 
per guarantees of their independence. 

If this day ever comes, it can only come 
through the co-operation of the two great 
freencighbors of ’rance—England and Prus- 
sia. Danger almost always produces some 
good, and the extreme danger in which Prus- 
sia is now placed is daily making her better 
prepared to be an effective ally of England. 
No country is so much misjudged here as 
Prussia, and no country ougnt to be judged 
so carefully and exactly. We are always 
lecturing her. When she does any thing, 
we tell her she is restless; when she does 
nothing, we tell her she is cowardly and con- 
temptible. Sheis lectured for opposing Aus- 
tria—she is lectured for interfering in Schles- 
wig ILolstein. We want her to retain all the 
attributes of a vacillating and minor power, 
|so that we may cherish the pleasant sense of 
| our own superiority ; and we wish her to add 














since their danger first broke upon them has | the attributes of a resolute and great power 
been admirable. They have contested every | in order that she may be of use to us. Cer- 
point, argued every thing, stated every thing. | tainly, in her past history, she has exhibited 
They have called on all the powers of Eu- | such fluctuations of policy that forcigners 
rope to help them. They have even con-|may be pardoned for misapprehending her 
sidered whether an immediate armed resist- | when she is ready to take a determined line. 
ance might not be better than the political | But the fact is that now she has no choice. 
dependence on France which they see stored | Either she must head the national and liberal 
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party in Germany, or she must sink to the 
rank of Hanover and Wurtemburg, and to 
the position of a satellite of France. The 
regent and his cabinet accept the alternative. 
They are prepared to place themselves at the 
head of every thing in Germany that is op- 
posed to despotism and opposed to France. 
They are setting themselves to represent aN 
that is really national in Germany. This is 
the meaning of the reply which lately elicited 
so much applause in the Prussian Chambers 
when the ministry was asked whether it was 
in contemplation to enter into an alliance 
with Austria, and they repelled the notion as 
almost a personal attack on their character. 
This also is the meaning of the disposition 
which they have lately shown to apply a new 
vigor in the settlement of the long-standing 
quarrel with Denmark. The Germans, quite 
independently of the politics of their separ- 
ate states, fecl, as Germans, that they have 
been very badly used by Denmark in the 
matter of the duchies. By the conven- 
tion of 1852, Denmark agreed to leave the 
Germans in the duchies a complete local in- 
dependence. This agreement has been openly 
and notoriously broken. ‘The Germans are 
treated in Schleswig Holstein much as the 
Hungarians are treated by Austria, and a 
constant persecution is going on in order to 
force them to become Danish in language, 
habits, and customs. ‘This is the grievance 
which the members of the other federal 
states of Germany deeply resent, and it is 
this grievance which Prussia, on behalf of 
Germany, purposes to redress. It is only 
by acting as the head of Germany on such 
an occasion that Prussia can make herself 
the head of Germany; and if Germany is 
much longer without a head, she must vir- 
tually cease to exist. Therefore, as a matter 
of prudence quite as much as a matter of 
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right, Prussia fecls herself bound to come 
forward. If she were forever to bow before 
Denmark through fear of the assistance the 
Danes might ask from France, she could 
never hope to lead Germany against the com- 
monenemy. Nothing could be more absurd 
than the charge made against the members 
of the Prussian cabinet, that they are guided 
by asentimental vanity in their conduct tow- 
ards Denmark. There is not a grain of sen- 
timentalism in their composition. They are 
perhaps the most matter-of-fact set of men 
that govern any nation under thesun. They 
are driven into the course they are taking by 
an inexorable logic and the plainest and dry- 
est common sense. ‘The only clement of co- 
hesion in the tottering fabric of Gorman 
power is the element of national independence 
and political freedom. ‘There is now an op- 
portunity, and it is probably the last oppor- 
tunity, for Prussia to strengthen and deyclop 
this element, and associate her fortunes de- 
liberately and finally withitsinerease. Tap- 
pily for herself, and for Europe, she is not in- 
clined to let this opportunity go by. And if 
she uses it rightly, she will succeed in satisfy- 
ing the great want of Europe, and will create 
a strong central power between France and 
Russia. She may thus, at the same time, 
reckon with growing confidence on the active 
assistance of England. We hope that the 
Prussians will not take seriously to heart the 
lectures administered to them in England. 
If we waver in our resolution to go to war 
when Prussia is attacked, it will only be be- 
cause Prussia obeys timid counsels, and 
shows herself afraid to. be strong and free. 
Let her only prove that the strength of Ger- 
many is with her, and that the liberties of 
free Europe are threatened when she is endan- 
gered, and then the first cannon that sounds 
on the Rhine will be echoed in the Channel. 





An Arctic ExpPLorER ON BoarD OF A 
Wuarer.—The barque George Henry, which 
sailed from New London, 29th May, for Davis 
Straits, whaling, has as a passenger Mr. C.F. 
Hall of Cincinnati, who is to be landed at some 
convenient place in Northumberland Inlct. Mr. 
Hall leaves for the purpose of finding, if possi- 
ble, some living portion of the famous Franklin 
Expedition, and is very sanguine that his mis- 
sion will be crowned with success. It is his in- 





tention to be absent three years among the Es- 
quimaux natives. He believes that by becom- 
ing fully acquainted with them, learning their 
habits, and remaining with them for some time, 
ho may be able to learn something definite of 
some of the persons who embarked with Trank- 
lin, Mr. Hall took with him a dog-sledge and 
boat to be used after leaving the barque. The 
owners of the vessel gave him a free passage. 








From The Ladies’ Companion. | 
MY GHOST. 
I AM not superstitious. Whatever lean- | 
ings I may have had in the days of my youth 
towards spiritualitics and mysticalitics, and 
absurdities of that nature, I am now practi- 
cal enough—a man of middle-age, a marricd 
man. Siill as I write the heading of this 
page, a thrill shivers through me; and, as 
my wife (bending over me) reads the samc, 
I feel her little hand tremble sympathetically 
upon my shoulder. She knows the story, 
and I know the story; and the story is true ! 
On this cold winter night, when the wind 
is rushing with shrieks against the window, 
like some homeless ghost begging to be lect 
in; when the snow stands adrift under the 
hedge where the dead child was found, and 
under the churchyard-wall, where the va- 
grant who died in the workhouse was buried 
yesterday, stands adrift like a spectre—the 
more horrible that it is motionless; when 
the furniture is cracking in the room, and 
the curtains stir tremulously about the win- 
dow, and the whole house shakes, and the 
latchless attic-door creaks continuously on 
its rusty hinge—to-night, though my wife is 
beside me, and I can almost hear the low 
breathing of our baby in the room above, and 
can catch sounds of Christmas merriment 
from my household servants in the kitchen— 
to-night I will tell you this said true story of 
my earlier life, the history of “‘ My Ghost !” | 
I was scarcely nineteen ; I was reading for 
Cambridge. These were the circumstances. 
The place was Ventnor in the Isle of Wight. 
At Ventnor I fell in love—this confession 
is foolish, no doubt. All boys of scarcely 
nineteen do fall in love, reading diligently 
in the pages of fair living faces some scraps 
of knowledge whereby they matriculate as 
sons of the universal Alma Mater. ‘The 
hard-grained Muses of the cube and square” 
hold Aphrodite (the Uranian particularly) 
in holy horror; but, nevertheless, she will 
rise from the troubled seas of young sc °* 
the Muses have nochance against her. One 
day, according to my custom, I sauntered 
into the Land-slip—that curious little bit of 
chaos which, if it were only on a larger scale, 
would be sublime. I had with me a volume 
of Shelley (I liked Shelley in those unprac- 
tical days, and thought I understood him), 
my pipe, and my sketch-book — pleasant 
companions all, on a glorious July morning ; 
there being a cool, steady breeze out, and 
above a blue sky, looking bluer by contrast 
against a flock of fleecy clouds which pas- 
tured on it far over the sea. Through the 
hazel-thicket by a tangled path, jumping a 
mimic ravine, climbing a few rock-steps, and 
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so to a higher level—a little terrace of emer- 
ald velvet grass, shut in on one side by over 


hanging rocks; open on the other, and over- 
looking a gradual declivity bristling with 
miniature crags and precipices, waving and 
rustling with tiny forests of hazel. Beyond 
a distant hillock which rose again from the 
bottom of this declivity gleamed the chan- 
nel. As I threw myself upon the grass, its 
level cut against the sea, emerald-green 
against steel-blue. I never saw such green 
grass anywhere else: it looked as if it were 
a special dancing-place of the farics, whither 
they flocked in such multitudes their rings 
were inscribed one within the other, and so 
covered the whole turf. I lighted my pipe; 
Shelley opened of himself at the “* Witch of 
Atlas ;” and I lay gazing idly on the emer- 
ald-green and the flashing stecl-bluc, and 
the sheep-clouds sleeping on the steep of 
the sky, with the line running in my head— 


“ And universal Pan, ’tis said, was there ;” 
“ And universal Pan, ’tis said, was there.” 


I was too idle to think of sketching, I was 
too idle to read. Oh! that luxurious idle- 
ness of the days before I became practical! 
What can be the good of staring up into a 
void ofsky? Do yousuppose it was made to 
be looked at? I watched a hawk quivering 
on such rapid wings that he seemed motion- 
less: swooped half down to earth, and then 
rose again, poising over exactly the same 
spot. Three rooks crossed the sky, and forth- 
with proclaimed battle with the hawk, chas- 
ing him hither and thither with hoarse war- 
cries. A steamer came in sight on the strip 
of sea, casting a long horizontal line of 
smoke behind it, as straight asif it had been 
ruled. There was a rustle in the grass close 
tome: a golden, dark-spotted snake glided 
along leaving the grass-blades trembling in 
his wake. My pipe was out: I turned for 
my tobacco-pouch to refill it, when there was 
a voice—‘* Oh, dont move, please ! ” 

I thought the snake had spoken: but no, 
it was not the serpent; it was Eve. There 

at, she hollow between two of the 
oversiauting rocks, “ half-light, half-shade,” 
like Tennyson’s ‘* Gardener’s Daughter,” was 
a lady—no, not a lady; a little girl—no, 
scarcely that: a young lady, we will say. 
She was drawing, and had evidently been 
quietly putting me in as a foreground figure 
to her sketch when I had moved, and thus 
interrupted the sketch, and startled the 
sketcher into that strange exclamation, ‘“‘ Oh, 
dont move, please ! ” 

She instantly apologized—‘I beg your 
ardon, I am sure!” and then laughed a 
ittle laugh at the absurdity ofthe scene. She 

half-rose, blushing and smiling and apologiz- 
ing; while I with bashful volubility besought 
that she would continue her sketch, resum- 
ing my former position as nearly as I could. 
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“Ts that right ? ” 

‘Your head a little higher, if you please. 
Thank you !” 

There was silence again. My back was 
towards the lady, as it had been at first. I 
felt uncomfortably angular, and had a ner- 
yous twitching in my legs. I longed to look 
over my shoulder, that I might realize and 
verify my momentary vision. A tiny figure 
dressed in white ; a small, thin face, almost 
lost between two torrerits of brown hair which 
swept down from a brown Bypsy hat; eyes 
of the first magnitude, and a blush rose-red. 
The moments passed slowly by. My vision 
was getting more and more indistinct. Was 
the hair brown? What was the expression 
of the eyes? Was she a girl or a woman? 
This last question puzzled methe most. She 
was too self-possessed for the one, too frank 
for the other. She was very quiet. Why 
should we not talk? She had seemed to 
have a pleasant voice; I was not sure that 
she had; but I could satisfy myself on that 
point ; I would speak to her. 

“J hope I have not spoiled your drawing.” 
No answer. ‘ Tell me when I may move.” 
No answer. 

I was silent, having some misgivings. 
There was no sound but the sawing of the 
grasshoppers, and the faint rustling of the 
hazelbushes lower down. 

‘* May I move now?” I asked, waited a 
moment, and then sprang to my feet. The 
little lady had disappeared. The grass was 
slightly pressed where she had sat; other 
sign of her there was none! 

This was my first sight of Daisy Mainwar- 
ing. Of this little flower, whom I thus saw 
bedded in the emerald grass, I soon learned 
more, much more than was good for my sub- 
sequent peace of mind. Three days after, 
she and her father came to call on the cler- 
gyman with whom I was reading. I recog- 
nized her at once, chiefly by her luxuriant 
hair. She evidently recognized me too, but 
would not acknowledge that she @°7 sn 
Impelled by that bashful imptde 2 wu’ 
often dares more than settled nonchalance, 
I said suddenly as I stood beside her, ‘Did 
you finish your sketch?” 

The blush rushed to her face; she trilled 
out a treble laugh, and answered, “I was 
ashamed of myself, and so I ran away.” 

A strange little person was this Daisy 
Mainwaring ; not a child, and yet scarcely a 
woman, having all the frank innocence and 
unspoiled originality of the child, with the 
gravity and self-possession of the matron. 
Llearned what she was, little by little. She 
startled me often, outraged all my precon- 
ceptions, following an orbit of her own which 
I could not at all calculate. Her inexplica- 

bility lay in this—that she was herself. She 





had not been moulded into the conventional 

attern : her natural angles and erratic curves 
had not been pressed and tortured into the 
conventional line of beauty. It takes one’s 
breath when untaught nature dares to ap- 
pear openly in the midst of this artistic 
world, She was not beautiful: thin and 
small, with a child-face, always drooping, it 
seemed, under the weight of her brown hair; 
eyes which defied you, their language was 
one that had dicd out of the earth long ago; 
but this language I learned, and could at 
length read them. She was as variable as 
an April day, abandoning herself to joy or 
grief like a child, and for causes unimagin- 
able to any but herself. She always needed 
a strong, tender hand to guide and quiet 
her. This need endeared her to me most. 
Her education and manner of life had been 
unlike that of girls generally. Her mother 
died when she was very young, and she was 
an only child. Her father was a literary 
man—a laborious student, shut up always 
in a fog of psychological problems and met- 
aphysical enigmas. Margaret had never left 
him; had never been to school, had never 
had any feminine home-companionship ex- 
cept that of the one servant. Her father 
had educated her; and this education had 
been a kind of compromise between coming 
out of his fog to her and taking her into the 
fog to himself. He had experimentalized on 
her as psychologists must, and where he 
should have taught had often questioned, 
guessing at the riddles of human nature in 
her as if she had been a Sphinx. The effect 
of this education was that she was ignorant 
of most things which girls usually know, and 
had acquired an amount of heterogeneous 
erudition which would have puzzled most 
men, She had read numbcriess strange, 
heavy, antique books, which seemed to lie as 
a weight upon her, and from which she had 
gathered dialectical subtleties and mysticak 
beliefs which frightened one. Ever since 
ch, was a child she had begun to be her’ 
.wther’s amanuensis, and now this labor of 
love had increased until it fell somewhat 
heavily on her. It was not the brown hair 
algae that weighed down the weary little 
head. 

Some such anomaly as I have. tried to 
sketch was this Daisy Mainwaring, and with 
her I fell in love. We soon became great 
friends. One good influence at least of her 
education was that she had none of that silly 
prudery which most young ladies affect tow- 
ards young gentlemen. She liked me, and, 
when I used to go in to their lodgings tow- 
ards the aftcrnoon, to drag out the old man 
and her for a walk, would rise from her writ- 
ing, run to me, and put her little ink-stained 





fingers in mine, saying: “ Oh, I am so glad 
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you have come!” Then, her father would 
take the spectacles from his dim abstracted 
eyes, and put his book under his arm; her 
brown hat was in a moment ticd over her 
brown hair, and we sallied forth for the Land- 
slip. Arrived there, the cld man was soon 
absorbed in his book; and Margaret and I, 
having chosen an effective “ bit” of scenery, 
sat-down to sketch. She drew very incor- 
rectly, but had an eye for color and an in- 
tuitive perception of the spirit of nature, 
which was marvellous. Solemnly the little 
face used to peer over my shoulder as I al- 
tered her outlines; and then she would dash 
away at the color with a success of effect 
which made me half envious. 

Our sketch finished, we talked—in what 
manner rested with her. Sometimes she was 
so childishly wild and mischievous that she 
made me angry. She teazed * papa” until 
he came out of his fog; she teazed me, 
blurred my wet sketch, hid my pipe; then 
climbed up inaccessible rocks, or crept 
through the hazel-thickets which closed be- 
hind her and swallowed her up. At other 
times she would be silent and grave, and 
then pour out a torrent of small imaginary 
troubles, looking most disconsolately at the 
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| winter fire, I cannot help looking back with 
a reprehensible fondness on those idle sum- 
mer-days. Still, Ican remember that they 
were not altogether happy. There was a 
certain Sir Hercules Lowther, a huge stolid 
young gentleman, of whom I was at that 
time very jealous. He was an old friend of 
the Mainwarings ; had known them in Lon- 
don long before I had known them; was a 
sort of benefactor to them, in that he was 
assisting the father pecuniarily in the bring- 
ing out of a grand psychological history 
which had been the wiih of his life. This 
Lowther was the very antithesis of Margaret ; 
large in body, small in mind; slow, both 
corporeally and mentally ; and yet for Mar- 
'garet he had a decided and unmistakable * 
\liking. To my discomfort I found him often 
jin the Mainwaring lodgings when I made 
my daily visit there. Sometimes he would 
even accompany us to the Land-slip, speaking 
little, but watching Daisy, with wide, won- 
dering cyes, paying her clumsy attentions 
and helping her awkwardly. I felt she could 
not like this man; and yet, had she not 
often told me that we in this world—imper- 
fect—sought out that which was unlike our- 
iselves, to perfect our own imperfection ? 





past and the future, prophesying evils and | What if this stolid mass of flesh and muscle 
wretchedness, and accusing herself of un-|was the make-weight to sober down Daisy 
heard of crimes and selfishness. Again, she | to a proper earthliness ? This Lowther was 
would start some airy supernatural theory, | gall and wormwood to me; the more espe- 
enforcing it by keen arrows of borrowed | cially that I saw that Margaret knew her 
dialectic which sounded strangely enough in | power over him, and rejoiced in it. What 
her treble voice. Thus she would talk of|woman has not a touch of coquetry in her? 


pre-existence, and argue that in dreams came 
our reminiscences thereof; that sleep was 
the intermediate state between life and death; 


Would not the lack of it unsex them? If 
they were not gifted by nature with this de- 
sire of pleasing, where would be their magi- 





that birth and death were the same—mere | cal power overus men? Daisy, with all her 
gateways leading into a new state of life, and | innocence—her innocence by no means less 
so would fall to wondering how far it was | immaculate thereby—soon learned her power 
possible to retroject ourselves again through | over Lowther and over me; and used that 
these gates, to re-enter the world before this | power, sometimes tyrannically. 
life, to re-enter this world after death. Thus| However, before the summer was over, 
‘gain, she would retail to me Berkeley’s doc- | Margaret and I were engaged. I had no 
crine of idealism colored by her own poetic | jealousv- of Lowther then; but pitied him 
imagination, and would prove that I who sat | sincesc.,. Happy times those! My dear 
beside her did not exist, save as an impres- | little wife that was to be grew daily more 
sion on her mind; that the grass around us | womanly and natural ; her childish wilfulness 
was not really emerald green, did not waye | and petulance became softened and harmon- 
and tremble in the wind, was not grass“at | ized by love, her fragmentary abstract spec- 
all: in fact, was nothing. In the truth of | ulations gravitated towards aconcrete centre, 
which theory, modified, I agreed; for was|and so widened and purificd our affection. 
I not addicted to Shelley? The old man, | Mr. Mainwaring was surprised et the turn 
hearing metaphysical words and idioms, | which our “ acting sympathetically each on 
would arouse himself from his book, and we |each” had taken. There was little difficulty 
would find his spectacles fixed uponus. He |in arranging the matter on this side. My 
regarded us purely in a psychological light, | worldly prospects were moderately good ; 
and would busy himself for a moment in | sufficiently so if he had been urgent on that 
noting the effect we had on each other—how comme which he was not. I firmly believe 
each acted sympathetically on each. ‘he looked on the projected marriage as a 
Those were happy days. Even with my | foolish and inconsequent conclusion to his 
good wife seated near to me by the roaring psychological theory of our mutual attrac- 
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tion. On another side the difficulty was 
much greater. I was an only son, as Daisy 
was an only daughter—I had but one parent, 
as she had; but mine was a mother. To 
my mother I wrote about my engagement— 
foolish, fervid letters, which made the affair 
look more boyishly romantic than it really 
was. However, the engagement was made, 
and to it she acceded perforce, giving her 
consent in cold and sarcastic phrases, and 
hinting vaguely at cunning fascinations and 
artful entrapments. I told Margaret noth- 
ing of this. If it chilled me in one way, it 
but served to make my affection for her the 
warmer and more tender. Sir Hercules, 
with his large estates, would have been a 
much richer quarry to fly at than myself. She 
had given up him for me. I had no doubt of 
her, and I was sure it would be the same 
with my mother when she came to see her. 
Autumn came; the last roses died out of 
the gardens; the leaves of the sumach be- 
gan to turn blood-red; our green platform 
in the Land-slip had become sere and yellow 
under hot harvest-suns. The time had 
come when I was to leave Ventnor for Cam- 
bridge. I walked with Daisy to our first 
trysting-place for the last time. She was 
grave and sad, and then broke out into one of 
her old fits of misery, which I had not heard 
for along time. She threw herself on the 
sodden grass, and hid her little face on my 
knees. She foreboded all kinds of evil. We 
should never sce each other any more; she 
should die; I should die; I should cease to 
love her. She ended with childish sobs as 
if her heart would break. I stroked her 
luxuriant hair, and chided and soothed her. 
Then she seated herself quietly at my feet, 
and after a long silence began to speculate 
dreamily on what we should do during the 
separation. We were to think of each other 
at a certain time every day; we were always 
to think of each other at night before we 
went to sleep, and so try to dream of each 
other. It was not impossible, she thought, 
that in dreams we might actually meet. 
Such things had been: why should they not 
be now? The old philosophers could sepa- 
rate their souls from their bodies by intense 
thought. She believedsfirmly it might be 
done. Again, there were strange sympa- 
thies often between twin brothers, each knew 
when the other was ill, each felf the joy or 
sorrow of the other. We loved each other 
better than twin brothers did; why should it 
not be the same with us? She was sure she 
would know if I were ill; she would feel 
happy when I was happy, sad when I was 
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be possible for the dead to come and see the 
living?—to make its presence known?—to 
appear visibly as it used to be in the flesh? 
Agreements had been made between dear 
friends that the one who died first should 
come from the future world and visit the 
other: would I make this agreement with 
her; she was pertinacious on this point; 
she would have this agreement made. To 
satisfy her I acceded, and ratified the pro- 
mise with a kiss. This seemed to com- 
fort her, and I scolded her for her foolish- 
ness. It had been arranged that she was to 
come and stay with my mother during the 
Christmas vacation. There were but two 
months of separation, and I talked to her of 
this, and tried to cheer her by the prospect 
of so soon meeting again. Still this our last 
meeting in the old place was very sad—as 
different from the first as was the ycllow 
from the green grass, the gray sky from the 
blue, the bitter east wind from the soft west. 
* * * * * 


Daisy came to us at Christmas, and that 
Christmas saw the end of our engagement. 
It is useless to detail all the pretty words 
and doings which led to this rupture. My 
mother is dead (God rest her sou!!), and the 
wrong that she did was done for love of me, 
She would have been jealous of any one 
whom I loved better than herself—for whom 
I meditated leaving her; and to Daisy she 
had taken a strong dislike before she even 
saw her. They were the opposites of each 
other, and could ho more sympathize than 

re could mingle with water. My mother 
was of cold temperament, precisely bred, 
looking upon surface propricties as vital 
matters ; never suffering a wave of passion 
or strong feeling to disturb the visible level 
of her nature, proud of her good blood and 
of her competent wealth. Daisy was what 
I have sketched her; and, moreover, she 
was poor, and neither knew nor cared about 
her pedigree. My mothcr’s orthodoxy was 
sheen at her rambling speculations; it 
was a sin, she thought, for any girl to have 
a deep thought beyond her catechism, her 
creed, and the established interpretations 
thereof. She was shocked at her undis- 
guised fondness for me: when Daisy on my 
aryival ran up to me and hung about my 
neck, my mother blushed scarlet. I had 
dreaded their coming together, and the event 
I soon saw would prove worse than my fore- 
bodings. The first symptom of my mother’s 
aversion was a rigid silence about Margaret, 
when alone with me: then came the old hints 
about cunning entrapments, and, in addition, 


sad. Supposing she was to die suddenly, | allusions to want of modesty and religion; 
would it be possible for her to come to me | then plainer sayings; and the issue was hard 
to say good-by, or to summon me to her! words between mother and son, and conse- 
death-bed? If either of us died, would it | quent quarrel and estrangement. 
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“Your mother does not like me,” said my wealth can ransom him. He is going to be 
oor little betrothed to me continually, and married. The affair is to come off imme- 
ooked in my face with her solemn eyes, and | diately. Omphale is not precisely a queen ; 

read the truth there, though my lips evaded in fact is a poor little devil of a milliner, or 
it. It was soon plain enough. Greater a governess, or something of that sort; her 
familiarity emboldened my mother’s tongue ; name Mainwaring. People talk with horror 
cruel innuendoes and relentless sarcasms about the mésalliance. Ido not see it in that 
became broader and broader day by day. light. A man might do worse than marry a 
My mother is dead (God rest her soul!), and milliner. You sée I am reading for ordina- 
I will write no more of this, for I cannot tion, and so getting moral.” 

write forgivingly evennow. Onemorning my|__I turned white, and gasped for breath. 
darling came to me, and said quietly : “ You , The old wound burnt like fire, and throbbed 
shall not marry me;”and then she threw as if the cicatrice would break. 

herself into my arms and kissed me passion-| ‘ What is the matter?” said my mother. 
ately, and she was gone. I stormed and |“ There is bad news.” 

raged in vain. ‘That episode of my life was| All my cynicism rose to help me. ‘ Not 
over. Oh! Daisy, Daisy! if hearts do bleed at all so,” I said. “ You remember a little 
—do, in their agony, wring forth bitter tears | person whom you never would call Daisy? 
of blood —then my heart bled when I lost | Well, the said little person is about to be 
you! |married to a friend of mine. It is a good 

“Did I cry out ‘Daisy’? No, wife, you| match. The pearl is a pearl of great price, 

have fallen asleep over your work and and has sold itself for fifteen thousand per 
dreamed it. Do not come to look over me. | annum.” 
You shall read the story when it is finished.” | Shame on me for that sentence ; but all my 
4 * . n , old jealousy had sprung up within, more 
I sowed a plentiful crop of wild oats at acrid than it had ever been before. 
Cambridge, which bore their mingled pro-| ‘ And who is the purchaser?” asked my 
duce of good and ill. When I came home | mother, in a low voice, but fiushing to her 
after degree, for a week, before I set off for |temples. The wall of silence was down, and 
Italy, I was much more cynical and stoical the air from the pit was unwholesome with 
than in the days of my matriculation. The fire-damp. Iread her face. As the old love 





old heart-wounds had cicatrized long ago, 
and the heart had become more callous in 
the cicatrization. It would have taken much 
to make me full in love now, and if I had 
done so I should have stifled the weakness 
before I had confessed it even to myself. 
That past quarrel was made up between my 
mother and me; but we generally, by mu- 
- tual consent, fenced round that ugly pit with 
a wall of silence. I had lost all sight of 
the Mainwarings; I never heard their name, 
never suffered mysclf to think about them. 
Only in my dreams little Daisy would some- 
times rise up, her head drooping beneath the 
weight of brown hair, and her solemn eyes 
fixed always tenderly onmine. Lowther had 
been my fellow-collegian ; but he, the rich 
man, did not stay to take his degree as I 
did, to whom the prestige of that ceremony 
would be serviceable at the bar. So of Low- 
ther I had lost sight also, for a year or more. 
On the last morning of my sojourn at 
home before my departure, I sat reading my 
letters at the breaktast-table—reading aloud 
a scrap here and there which I thought 
might interest my mother. Suddenly I be- 
came silent, as in a letter from a college 
friend I came upon this passage: “ You re- 
member old Lowther. Did you ever think it 
ossible that that stolid Hercules would find 
is Omphale? Yct none the less found she 
is, and Hercules is a slave, and only all his 


had awakened in my breast, so the old fear 
had awakened in hers. She guessed what 
my pale face meant, and I knew the meaning 
of the flush on hers. She should not read 
my weakness thus. 

‘The purchaser—happy man be his dole,” 
I answered, “is a Sir Hercules Lowther. A 
certain person and he were rivals long ago ; 
but what mere mortal man can strive with 
a Hercules, particularly when that Hercules 
has a handle to his name and fifteen thousand 
a year? Really,” I said, changing my tone, 
“Tam glad that Miss Mainwaring is about 
to make so good a match. Notwithstanding 
your antipathy to her, my dear mother, she 
was a very good girl in her way.” 

* * * * * 

I went to Italy, and remained there and 
about the coasts cf the Mediterranean for 
a year. Do what I would, Daisy still haunt- 
'ed my dreams—always the same, sometimes 
even to the syall ink-stained fingers cramped 
with long holding ofthe pen. I laughed sav- 
agely about the marriage. This was wom- 
an’s constancy. Not three years, and she 
was married, and to Lowther too, who, from 
reminiscences of old days, must constantly 
remind her of me. I confessed now that I 
still loved her—confessed it as a penance to 
| myself, pressing it down on my sore heart 
\like a cauterizing iron, and writhing under 
the pain of my own self-contempt. Still 
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from week to week I was not sure that the 


that it was not yet consummated. Not to- 
day, not to-day ; let it be to-morrow. Some 
six months after I had left home there was a 
sentence in one of my mother’s letters, which 
settled the matter. 

‘Your friend, Sir Hercules,” she wrote, 
‘was married last week.’ I have seen the 
announcement in this morning’s newspaper.” 
Certainty is better than uncertainty ; the fall 
of Damocles’ sword is more bearable than its 
suspension. I need not narrate here how by 
degrees I regained — of mind—a peace 
of mind truer and healthier than had been 
my former cynicism. I learned to look on 
Daisy’s marriage in its true light. What 
right had I (dog-in-the-manger that I was) to 
dream of monopolizing her who could not 
marry me—whom my kin had injured be- 
yond redemption? Without marriage a 
woman’s life was incomplete in this world. 
Lowther would make her a good and loyal 
husband—better than I should. Lowther 
had never been nearly so wild as I had—had 
never so hardened and debased his better 
nature. I forgave Daisy—forgave! Could 
she have forgiven me? 

My mother died before I reached England 
again. Nevermore could that sad quarrel be 
renewed. Now I felt how that great wrong 
she had done me, she had done solely through 
love. My soul hungered after love, and 
turned and gnawed itself in its desperate 
cravings. I can understand how friendless 
a 39 in their loneliness gather dumb an- 
imals about them. 

I settled down to my profession, and 
worked hard. My miseries passed away, 
and the acuteness of my feelings became 
numbed under the influence of close study. 
Ambition awoke within me. The more I 
succeeded the more I wished to succeed : the 
further I advanced on the road, the longer 
grew the road before me. Aided by favor- 
able circumstances, my progress was faster 
than usual at the bar. At the age of thirty- 
five my practice was large. If ever I looked 
back to that love-dream of my romantic boy- 
hood, it was as upon some childish toy. 
I smiled as I recollected the old passion, the 
soreness of heart, the bitterness of spirit, 
the weariness of life. I scarcely believed it 
_ could all have been true; I wondered at my 

former self—half regretted that I was so 
utterly changed. I was not sure that I had 
aheart now. If that mysterious organ still 
existed within me, it slept quietly enough. 
To have awakened it for a moment ; to have 
felt the wild tumultuous struggle, of which I 
had a vague remembrance ; to have felt even 
one twinge of the sharp pain, this would 
have been a luxury to me now. My pulse 
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| was steady and regular ; the blood-mechan- 
marriage had taken place. I always hoped | 


ism beat strongly and calmly in my left side, 
my head was cool and clear. I had over- 
lived the age for that heart-fever.. We came 
through those diseases as children through 
their childish complaints, and our moral con- 
stitutions were the healthier that we had 
passed through them and were rid of them. 

About this time I determined to marry. 
I was rich, I had many friends, but I had no 
home ; I felt the lack of those domestic com- 
forts, and that social position which only 
marriage can give. “This was a very differ- 
ent feeling to that loneliness which had 
weighed me down after my mother’s death. 
It was partly in the form of a duty that I 
entertained this idea of marriage, partly in 
the form of a sober, selfish advantage. It 
was desirable to change my bachelor life, 
which was becoming somewhat wearisome. 
A mansion in the more civilized quarter of 
the town would be an improvement on my 
dusty chambers within Temple Bar. I felt 
that it was incumbent on me to take my 
stand in that station of life in which I had 
been called, to do as other men did, to exer- 
cise the duties of hospitality, to cultivate the 
household amenities, to obey the laws of na- 
ture and society ; and, if it might be so, to 
rear children around me, who should succeed 
to my name and fortune and fill my place 
after I was gone. So I began to look round 
for a wife. My friends soon learned that I 
was a marrying man, and recommendations 
came to my ears of So-and-so’s sister, and 
Such-an-one’s daughter. Mammas smiled 
on me with increased favor, and incited their 
lovely offspring to display for me their vir- 
tues and accomplishments. Many a faultless 
filly, from model training-stables, was put © 
through her paces for my behoof. Havin 
decided on the expediency of marrying, I’ - 
had decided too on the necessary qualifica-- 
tions for my wife. Soberly and quietly, as 
beseemed a sensible man, I had reasoned out 
the whole matter. Moderate beauty, a mod- 
erate fortune, the conventional accomplish- 
ments, a good temper, a good manner, and’ 
perfect good breeding. Surely a hundred 
such girls come from their nurseries into the. 
marriage market every year. 

Very opposite was this marriage project 
to the foolish engagement of fifteen years 
ago. Then, an insane fancy for a child like 
myself had nearly hurried me into the matri- 
monial condition for which both of us were 
os unripe. We were unfitted for each other, 

t would have been a sacrifice on both sides. 


How unsatisfactorily would Daisy have filled 
the office which I now looked for in my wife. 
The woman of my search was the very anti- 
podes to her. I was wiser since that time, 
and now judged of the holy institution of 
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God had given me. I saw the wisdom and 
the expedience of the condition, and sought 
to adapt that condition to my own particular 
requirements. Then, an impulsive passion 
for an individual had impelled me towards 
marriage; now, having syllogistically proved 
the desirableness of marriage, I made deliber- 
ate search for the individual who should be 
the fit means to the accomplishment of that 
end. By the heart only man is misled; let 
him use his reason, and he is safe. 

I had professional business in the north of 
England, and I arranged to stay for a night, 
on my way, at the seat of a friend in one of 
the midland counties. Of course this friend 
hadadaughter. I went to view this daugh- 
ter, as Ishould have gone to look at the 
points of a horse which I thought might suit 
me, if I had wanted a horse. I had seen 
Miss Dalton in London, during the last sea- 
son. She had all the requisite advantages 
which I have mentioned above; and to this 
favored person I, the grand seigneur, felt in- 
clined at length to throw the handkerchief. 
I would see her at home, and then make up 
my mind in the affirmative or the negative. 
On the railway platform I met an old friend 
—no other than Lowther. He was in deep 
mourning, and his black dress, together with 
the change which time had worked on him, 
made me at first uncertain of his identity. 
However, in a moment we recognized each 
other, shook hands, and took our seats in 
the sai. carriage. My heart gave one throb, 
and slep again. I had not seen Lowther 
since his marriage. He had broadened into 
a portly country gentleman, and his stolid 
countenance had gained a gravity which 
looked not unlike wisdom. His deep voice 
had a majestic roll in it, and his slow speech 
a deliberation suggestive of well-weighed 
words. 
his juvenile stolidity had ripened. I learned 
from his conversation that his wife was not 
long dead. Again, the throb at my heart, 
and a long, quivering tremor, ere it subsided 
to rest. Poor Daisy! Her girlish figure 
rose before me vividly for a moment, and 
then gradually faded. I noted on Lowther’s 
finger a memorial ring of brown hair, and 
round it imprinted “ Margaret.” Lowther 
was bound for an estate of his in the north, 
not far from my ultimate destination. He 
made me promise to come to him for a day 
before I returned to London. A meeting 
with an old fellow-collegian is always pleas- 
ant; the sociality of those early days retains 
its hold upon us through life. Lowther and 
I, for this and for other causes, were glad to 
see each other, and shook hands heartily 
and warmly when we separated. 

My reception by the Daltons was kindly, 


I was amused at the form into which | 











MY GHOST. 
marriage by the light of that reason which | 


and had that domestic charm about it which 
is wondrously agreeable to the bachelor, It 
is something to be received en famille when 
one has not a home of one’s own. I liked 
Amy Dalton better in the old-fashioned 
country-house than in the London _ball- 
rooms. I liked her kindness to the children 
when they came down after dinner. Children 
cannot be bribed or scolded into acting love 
where they do not feel love. I liked the 
hints which I heard of her household -hand- 
iness, and of homely duties diligently per- 
formed by her. I liked her stories about 
the village folk, showing, not in the way of 
exhibition, how she visited their cottages 
and read to them. Above all, I liked her 
because she did not try to captivate me, did 
not parade her accomplishments and her vir- 
tues before me. I had seen too much of 
that lately. All these little favorable traits 
were so much thrown in over and above the 
essentials in the bargain which I meditated. 

At night I retired to the library. I had 
writing to do, which must be done for to- 
morrow’s post, I wrote my letters, and then 
threw myself into an easy-chair by the dying 
fire. Instead of Amy, thoughts of Daisy 
rose within me—thoughts long stifled and 
dead. Those summer days came back—the 
wanderings in the Land-slip, the sketches, 
her childish petulance, her wild spirits, her 
fits of melancholy, her foolish dreams and 
speculations. I remembered how she used 
to disappear in the hazel-thickets ; how her 
little head had lain upon my knees; how at 
that-last parting she had thrown herself into 
my arms and passionately kissed me. Now 
that she was dead, it seemed as if her mar- 
riage with Lowther was wiped away. She 
was mine once more. ‘The old feelings 
rushed back in a torrent. I tried to stem 
them, but in vain. My heart awoke from 
its sleep, and proclaimed its omnipotence ; 
and my frigid reason shrunk away before its 
fiery sceptre ! 

There was a sound. The handle of the 
door turned, and the door creaked and 
opened. Good Heaven! was I mad? 

There, in the doorway, stood Daisy—a 
little figure dressed in black, the same thin 
face, the same heavy hair. The same treble 
voice uttered my name. A moment, and 
she was gone. 1 rushed forward, and there 
was nothing. 

A lamentable weakness this. My head 
was affected. My will came into action, and 
beat down the strug«'ings of my heart, and 
strung my nerves with its iron fingers, and 
brought my wild thoughts under control. 
This, I impressed on my mind, has been a 
phantom of my imagination. Iam tired and 
feverish after my journey, and I have suf- 
fered old thoughts to get the better of me. 








MY GHOST. 


I will never let such absurdities conquer my 
reason again. I have been a fool. 

I lighted my candle and went to bed. 
Notwithstanding will and reason, there was 
a ceaseless whisper within, re ““Tt was 
no trick of imagination. You have seen 
little Daisy to-night, as undeniably as you 
ever saw her in old days. Do you not re- 
member the promise that whoever died first 


should come to the other? ” 
x & 


* * * 


Broad sunlight mostly dispels the imagin- 
ative lunacies of overnight. I had feverish 
dreams, in which Daisy and Amy played 
fantastic parts, interchanging their identity 
—Amy dead, Daisy alive again—becoming 
inextricably confused in each other, until 
they united and mingled into one phantom, 
which I pursued vainly—a shadowy some- 
thing, after which I yearned with a passion 
unquenchable and hopeless, with a mental 
determination unconquerable as it was fruit- 
less. But all these clouds of darkness melted 
away at once before the cold light of the 
morning sun. When I descended to break- 
fast I was the same calm, reasonable person 
I had been the day before. The vision of 
the previous night had been a dream, like 
the dreams which succeeded it; that was 
certain. I banished the trivial incident from 
my mind resolutely. Amy’s cheerful, fresh, 

uiet face, as she presided at the early break- 
fast, had a soothing influence over me, which 
I accepted as yet another advantage in the 
meditated bargain. When we were married 
the constant presence of that quiet face 
would affect beneficially my daily life—make 
my head clear, keep my nerves cool. 

I left the Daltons that morning, and pro- 
ceeded on my journey. My business in the 
north was accomplished ; and two days after, 
I arrived at Sir Hercules Lowther’s, just in 
time to join him at his solitary dinner. He 
was dull and silent; the house had a mourn- 
ful, deserted aspect; the servants moved 
about with mute lips and noiseless feet. All 
brought Daisy to my mind, but this time not 
so much in connection with my own feelings 
as in the character of my friend’s dead wife. 
I pitied him for his loss. As we sat by the 
fire over our wine, he began to talk about 
his wife, speaking with a rough, simple pa- 
thos of how good she had been, and what a 
blessing to him. 

“Poor Daisy!” I said, using the tender 
diminutive involuntarily. ‘ All you say of 
her is true, I know.;;You were happy in 
marrying her. It is sémething to have had 
her to lose.” 

“Yes,” he answered, looking at me medi- 
tatively. ‘But only those who knew her 
can judge of my loss. I feel that you sym- 
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athize with me, old friend, and thank you 
or it; but you did not know her.” 

“Not know her? Do you think I have 
forgotten the old Isle-of-Wight days? Why, 
Lowther, I too once loved this little Daisy 
of yours. I may say sonow. You will not 
be jealous of me.” 

“Knew my wife!—loved my wife!” he 
gasped out, syllable by syllable, with a slow 
horror and astonishment. 

‘Yes, you must have known it then,” I 
said. “1 was wild when you married her. 
But all that is past long ago; and, remem- 
bering what she was, I only feel for you the 
more.” 

“Loved my wife!” he still muttered, in a 
stolid sort of wonder. ‘ Loved my wife ?— 
Daisy ?—What!—There is a mistake,” he 
said, and his face brightened slowly into in- 
telligence. ‘There is a mistake. You 
surely know whom I married ? ” 

“Yes,” I cried, “certainly Ido. “Daisy 
Mainwaring.” 

‘‘ Never. You are wrong.” 

I stared at him aghast, and pointed to the 
ring which hewore. ‘ Whose hair is that?” 

“*My poor wife’s. I married my cousin, 
Margaret Lowther; not Daisy Mainwaring, 
as you call her. That was a mere boyish 
fancy, I would have married her at one time, 
but she would not marry me; and thank 
heaven for it. My wife only, in all the 
world, could have made me so happy as I 
have been.” He sighed, and went on: 
“ However did you come by this false no- 
tion ?. Where did you hear it? How on 
earth did it enter your head.” 

By slow degrees I recalled and explained 
how I had heard of his marriage. It was 
not easy for me, having held the event for 
so long as an established fact, to bring to 
my mind the precise manner in which the 
news had reached me. However, I suc- 
ceeded, at length, in recalling the letter from 
my friend, and also the confirmation of the 
former tidings, in my mother’s letter, re- 
ceived in Italy. I learned (but not wholly 
then) what had been the true state of the 
case. When my friend wrote of Lowther’s 
approaching marriage to Daisy, Lowther had 


been willing enough to make that assertion - 


true. It was at that time that she had re- 


fused to marry him; and consequent upon — 


this refusal seemed to me to have been his 
marriage with his cousin so soon after. 
Whether in pique, or whether in the way 
of consolation, did not clearly appear; but 
at all events, the marriage had turned out 
happily. My mother’s notificatiun to me 
was substantially true: Lowther was mar- 
ried at that time. 


Daisy, then, was not dead; but the phan- 
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tom of that night—how was it to be explained? | 
I asked for news about her, and Lowther | 
told me that he had lost sight of her for | 
some time; that after her father’s death she , 
had gone out as a governess; that he had | 
offered help to her in vain ; that she was too | 


proud to accept help from an old lover. 
* * * * * 





On my way back I called again at the Dal- 
tons’. As I walked by the side of Amy, in 
the wintry garden, I asked abruptly: ‘‘ Have 
you a governess here ?” 

“Yes,” she answered, a little surprised. 

“What is her name?” 

“Miss Mainwaring. Here she is, coming 





, with the children.” 





MY GHOST. 


* * * * 


“Shall I go on any more, little wife ? 
Shall I tell them how hard I found it to win 
you back to me ?—how I, the Grand Seign- 
eur did not get my wife by a mere throwing 
of the handkerchvef, but was obliged to go 
on my knees; obliged to outrage all fore- 
gone conclusions and determinations about 
my matrimonial needs, and about the proper 
view and bearings of matrimony! Shall I 
tell them of all your troubles in those long 
years of separation; and howyouare changed 
thereby, and ug the same? graver, soberer: 
wiser—cequable and quiet—but Daisy still 8 
‘No,’ do you say, ‘ I have written enough ?’ 
Then I will write no more.” 





A PLEA FOR THE PRESERVATION OF THE 
Rosin anv Sonc-Brrps.—Mr. Samuel A. Law, | 
of Meredith, New York, and for the last three 
years member of assembly from the second dis- | 
trict of Delaware County, has written a com- | 
munication upon the act of last winter, one sec- 
tion of which forbids the killing at any time of | 
the nightingale, night-hawk, bluebird, yellow- 
bird, Baltimore oriola, finch, thrush, lark, spar- 
row, marten, swallow, etc.; and the killing of 
the robin or bobolink between the first day of 
February and the first day of September, under 
a penalty of fifty cents for each bird killed. The 
reason for the passage of this law he states to be 
the agency of these birds in preventing the in- 
crease of noxious insects. Ie has been urged 
that the robin was so destructive to cherries and 
strawberries as to justify its destruction. This 
opinion Professor J. W. P. Jenks, of Middle- 
boro’, Massachusetts, has successfully refuted. 





The plan adopted by him was, to obtain birds 
at daybreak, mid-day, and sunset; to obtain 
them from village and country ; and to examine 
and preserve the contents of their gizzards. He 
demonstrated conclusively that insects injurious 
to vegetation constitute the natural and preferred 
food of the robin, and that during two-thirds 
of the year that bird takes no vegetable food 
whatever. Whenever vegetable food was found 
in the body, it was only in limited quantities, 
and mixed with insect food. This was only in 
the months of June, July, August, and Septem- 
ber, and then the vegetable products found in 
the robin consisted mainly of elderberries and 
pokeberries. The edible fruits destroyed were 


in too minute quantities’to warrant complaint. 
But apart from considerations of interest, 
there exist other reasons for the protection of 
They constitute one of the 
They enliven 


our song-birds. 
prominent charms of rural life. 








‘our ficlds and forests, amuse and interest our 


children, make their nests and rear their young 


_in the trees about our houses, and mingle with 


our ideas of pleasure and delight. Their wan- 
ton destruction can only be attributed to a spirit 


| of barbarism, which ought not to be tolerated in 


any community laying claim to the possession 
of the amenities of civilized life. 





Tae ARMSTRONG AND WuitwortH Guys. 
The puffs of the Whitworth gun which have 
been promulgated by some of our contempo- 
raries, are more calculated to mislead the public 
than to afford any reliable information. It is 
true, Mr. Whitworth’s cannon, like his rifle, has 
attained some extraordinary results, but they 
are not of a character in any way to compare 
with those of the Armstrong gun. Mere range, 
as all artillerists agree, is not the highest attri- 
bute of agun. Accuracy of fire and the charac- 
ter of the projectile itself are of even greater im- 
portance. Sir William Armstrong has wisely 
kept these objects especially in view, and in both 
his gun is unapproached by that of Mr. Whit- 
worth. The superiority of the Armstrong gun 
will. be understood, when we say that it throws 
shells, while the Whitworth gun throws only 
bolts. Sir- William Armstrong sends a shell 
9,178 yards; Mr. Whitworth trajects a bolt, by 
his longest range, 9,688 yards, with a deviation 
of 34 yards to the right. But if high angle, or 
vertical firing is to be of any service, it must be 
with shells containing large bursting charges, 
and not with mere solid bolts. These allow of 
the adoption of a very small bore, the chief es- 
sential to long range, and there can be no doubt 
that a reduction of the bore of the Armstrong 
gun, suitable only for bolts, would secure a 
range greater than any attained by Mr. Whit- 
worth.—United Service Magazine. 








FRANCE AND AUSTRIA. 


From The Saturday Review, 28th April. 
PRUSSIA AND AUSTRIA, 

Tne vote of confidence adopted by the 
Prussian chamber is creditable to the gov- 
ernment, to the majority, and to the princi- 
pal speakers on the patriotic side; but the 
occasion of the debate, and the opinions 
which were expressed, are not encouraging 
to sanguine well-wishers of Germany. The 
internal divisions which have for centuries 
paralysed the most powerful nation on the 
continent still provoke and invite the preda- 
tory ambition of France. Baron Von Vincke 
proposes, as the first condition of federal 
unity, the exclusion of the Austrian provinces 
from the league; and the recent vote of the 
Diet shows that many of the minor princes 
are determined to reject the leadership of 
Prussia. It is on similar repugnances and 
jealousies that greedy neighbors have spec- 
ulated, from the time of Richelieu down to 
the present day. The elector of Bavaria 
marched under the banner of Louis XIV. and 
a third of the holy Roman empire acknowl- 
edged the supremacy of Napoleon. If Prus- 
sian influence alarms the petty sovercigns, 
there is too much reason to fear that they may 
seek foreign protection, and Austria may 
adopt the precedent which was established 
when Maria Theresa allied herself with 
France against Frederick the Great. On 
the other hand, reasonable hopes may be 
founded on the national feeling developed 
during the great European war and in the 
long interval of peace. It may be doubted 
whether any petty potentate would be able 
to retain his throne on the condition of an 
alliance with the public enemy. The sup- 
pression of the Constitution of Hesse, has 
revived the general distrust of the Diet, at 
the same time that the annexation of Savoy 
has created a well-founded alarm for the 
safety of the Rhenish provinces. Prussian 
statesmen exercise a sound judgment in 
claiming the championship of Germany, and 
it is satisfactory to be assured that French 
intrigues and offers will be inadmissible at 
Berlin. There can be no doubt that Prus- 
sia might any moment negotiate an ar- 
rangement similar to the contract by which 
Piedmont received Lombardy in exchange 
for Savoy and Nice. Half of Central Ger- 
many would be willingly offered by France 
as an exchange for the left bank of the Rhine. 
The repetition of the treasonable bargains 
of 1794 would, even if the Regent and his 
countrymen were capable of such baseness, 
be fatal to the future influence of the great 
North German power. It is impossible to 
doubt the sincerity of the alarm expressed 
by almost every speaker in the debate; but 
it is singularly unfortunate that jealousy of 
France should for the present be unavoida- 
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| bly associated with indignation against Aus- 
tria. United Germany would only be suffi- 
ciently strong to overawe the restless cupid- 
ity which has just been inflamed by the easy 
acquisition of Savoy. Theinternal struggle 
between despotism and national feeling in- 
volves a general danger when it is carried ~ 
on in the presence of a vigilant and unscru- 
pulous enemy; and though, in the present 
instance, the fault is certainly not on the side 
of Prussia, the melancholy consequences are 
likely to fall on both rivals in common. 

It is useless to protest against the policy 
of Austria, either in Federal or in European 
affairs. Tenacious obstinacy has so often 
served or saved the house of Hapsburg, that 
no misfortune seems capable of teaching the 
prudence of concession. Long before the 
Revolutionary wars, the petty princes and 
the free cities habitually looked to the Ro- 
man emperor for protection against the grow- 
ing power of Prussia. Under the modern 
constitution, Austria has always supported 
the claims of the different governments, and 
discouraged the desire of unity which natu- 
rally associated itself with the dynasty of 
Frederick the Great. The reigning king of 
Prussia might at one time have placed him- 
self on the imperial throne, and many of the 
minor potentates look forward with natural 
fear to the possible renewal of the scheme. 
Whenever a conflict arises between a sover- 
eign and his subjects, the Austrian govern- 
ment regards the establishment of popular 
institutions as a step towards the dreaded 
supremacy of Berlin; and for this reason 
the elector of Hesse is supported by the ma- 
jority of the Diet in his suppression of pro- 
vincial freedom. 

In 1850 and 1851, the same question all 
but led to a war between the two great Ger- 
man powers, and it is not surprising that 
Prussia still looks back with indignation to 
the tame submission of King Frederick Wil- 
liam at Olmutz. The regent and his minis- 
ters have now declared their determination to 
dispute the ill-judged resolution of the Diet, 
and it is evident from the parliamentary dis- 
cussion that their conduct is applauded by 
the representatives of the states, claiming at 
the same time to speak the sentiments of the 
German nation. Baron von Vincke, and 
those who share his opinions, identify the 
leadership of Prussia with successful resist- 
ance to France, and in all parts of Germany, 
men of honesty and ability are found to pro- 
test against the existing subdivisions of the 
ancient empire. Even among the princes, 
the duke of Saxe-Coburg has become an ad- 
vocate of national unity, and it is gencrally 
admitted that Austria can no longer fulfil 
the duties of chief of the confederation. 
There is no longer any danger that the de- 
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dation of Olmutz will be repeated, was) 
oreigners may be allowed to ask whether a 
compromise between the contending powers 
is still altogetherimpossible. The people of 
Southern Germany would be helpless in a 
struggle against the common enemy if their 
rulers held aloof, under the influence of Aus- 
tria, from the conflict which must be con- 
ducted by Prussia. It would scarcely be 
possible to effect a beneficial revolution in 
the midst of a formidable defensive war. 
There have been some indications of late in 
the portion of the German press which ad- 
‘ mits Austrian inspirations that a sounder 
policy is beginning to supersede that es- 
trangement from England which generally 
implies practical subserviency to France. 
Bavaria, as well as Prussia, has possessions 
to lose on the left bank of the Rhine, and 
the warlike enthusiasm of last year was cer- 
tainly not produced by any national anxiety 
for the Austrian possessions in Lombardy. 
It is not desirable that Prussia should give 
way on the question of Hesse, but the sweep- 








ing denunciations of Austria which were 
applauded in the chamber are: not, in them- | 
selves, calculated to discourage the insidious | 
projects of France. | 


war, might resume, with better omens, the 
hopes and sympathies which in 1815 proved 
not altogether barren. : 





From The Saturday Review, 28th April. 
CHANGES IN HUNGARY. 

Tue letter in which the emperor of Aus- 
tria appointed Generel Benedek governor of 
Hungary, and explained the changes which 
that portion of the empire is to undergo, 
must have cost its author many a pang of 
mortified pride. The present must indeed 
be dark and troubled when Francis Joseph 
abandons the dreams of the past in order to 
throw himself on so very uncertain and per- 
plexing a future as the picture of Hungary, 
restored to its old independence, must pre- 
sent toa mind thoroughly imbued with the 
notion that Austria can only govern by means 
of a German bureaucracy. The state of 
Hungary must have been such as to leave 
the cabinet of Vienna no choice, and the 
event has amply justified the foresight of 
those who declared it impossible that Hun- 
gary should be much longer kept down, now 
that the Italian war has excited the hopes 
of the Hungarians and revealed the weak- 
ness of Austria. The concessions are clouded 





It is satisfactory to observe that some } over with some ambiguities of language, and 
Catholic deputies concurred in the patriotic sufficient loopholes are left to admit of an 
language which was employed by their Pro-' easy retreat if the imperial government 
testant colleagues. The great religiousschism | deemed it safe to disappoint once more the 
which principally arose from the obstinate | expectations of its subjects. But quite 
bigotry of Charles V. has tended more than | enough remains to make it certain that if 
any other cause to divide and weaken the | fear keeps the government tolerably honest, 
German nation. Although the Prussian | the whole constitution, not only of Hungary, 
government is admirably tolerant and impar- | but of the empire, must be changed. The 
tial, the difference of religion tends to main- | work of destruction is nearly complete. The 
tain the influence of Austria in Bavaria and | bureaucratic division of the province, and 
in some of the other southern states. It is| the bureaucratic machinery of administra- 
scarcely probable that the Catholic potentates | tion in Hungary are entirely swept away, 
will at any time acquiesce in the absolute | with the exception of a temporary staff re- 
supremacy of a Protestant government. The | tained to inaugurate the new system. So 
federal constitution must be modified, and | far the letter announces an indisputable gain. 
the direct power of Prussia increased, but | The legion of foreign functionaries that fed 
the actual unity of Germany under one soy- | on the fat of the land will be cleared off, and 
ereign is a more fanciful project than the at- | the Hungarians will thus escape the greatest 
tainment of a similar result in Italy. The | of all the practical grievances they have now 
members of the parliament of Berlin cannot |to endure. But what will happen next is 
but know the formidable difficulties which | doubtful. Wecannot be sure that the Hun- 
impede the restoration of the old Franconian | garians will accept what is offered them, or 
or Saxon empire. They are justified in de-| that Austria will act honestly, and make 
manding for Prussia a decisive voice in the | provincial independence a reality ; or that, 
internal organization of the league, and the | if she were as honest as daylight, she could 
supreme direction of the national forces in | succeed in working a system alien to all her 
the anticipated struggle with France. It | traditions. Time only can show how all this 
may be hoped that they have no desire to | will be. 
maintain an irreconcilable quarrel with the} Any one unacquainted with the old con- 
great power which they cannot exclude from | stitution of Hungary would be apt to think 
Germany, although its character is but par-| less of the concession now offered than it 
tially German. Joint action in a great cause | deserves. It seems a small thing to sa 
might tend to soften many repugnancies, | that the county courts or assemblies shall be 
and Germany, at the close of a victorious | restored, and that then steps shall be taken 
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for the constitution of a Diet. But, as a 
matter of fact, these county assemblies, and 
not the Diet, where the characteristic fea- 
ture and the great guarantee of the old Hun- 
garian independence. The county assembly 
was not only the mainspring of the general 
government, but had a most important juris- 
diction of its own. The administrative de- 
crees of the supreme power were only ex- 
ecuted through the officials of the subordi- 
nate assemblies. Any one assembly, acting 
quite independently, could refuse to enforce 
the decrees addressed to it, on the ground 
of their incompatibility with the fundamen- 
tal laws of the kingdom. Each assembly 
had a right to discuss the general affairs of 
the country, and to communicate with other 
assemblies, or with the Diet. The assem- 
blies also elected the deputies to the Diet, 
so that the Diet is, in the strictest sense, an 
offshoot from the assemblies; and it is only 
when the assemblies have been organized 
that a Dict can be summoned, according to 
the old theory of the constitution. The as- 
semblies, which numbered one hundred and 
sixty in all, had in fact an authority some- 
thing like that possessed by each of the fed- 
erated states that comprise the American 
Union. They appointed all judicial and ex- 
ecutive officers within the locality, raised 
taxes for works of local utility, and could 
pass laws locally binding, if not in contra- 
vention of the general law of Hungary. To 
restore these county assemblies is therefore 
an indispensable preliminary to the resto- 
ration of the Diet, and is the most decisive 
means of proclaiming that the reign of the 
bureaucracy is atan end. We believe that 
the Hungarians will look with suspicion on 
the concessions offered them, not because 
they think the promised changes small, but 
because they do not believe that they will 
ever be made. They think that this is one 
of the old tricks of Austria, and that if the 
people are at all quieted by this letter, an 
intimation will be given that there are good 
reasons for delay, and that the county as- 
semblies cannot be restored at present. 
Austrian promises are not rated very highly 
anywhere, and in Hungary sad experience 
has shown that they are often not worth the 
paper they are written on. But so far as 
promises go, the promise of the restoration 
of the county assemblies is as handsome a 
promise as the Hungarians need wish for. 
Even supposing that Austria intends to be 
dishonest, there is fair ground for hoping 
that she may be kept in the right path by 
fear. If Hungary is formidable enough to 
have wrung the promise of independence 
out of an emperor trained in the strictest 
sect of bureaucrats, she may, we will hope, 
continue to make herself sufficiently formid- 
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able to insure the promise being fulfilled. 
But the great difficulty is to see how thin 

could be brought into working order if 
Austria was honest and the free develop- 
ment of municipal institutions was permit- 
ted. The emperor, in his letter, hints that 
some change must be made in the old insti- 
tutions of Hungary in order to accommodate 
them to the exigencies of the present day. 
It is unfair to construe this as an indication 
of coming treachery, for it is by no means 
easy to see how the Austrian empire could 
possibly be carried on if the Hungarian 
constitutidn were restored without some 
compromise being entered into. The Diet, 
according to the constitution, not only de- 
cides what taxes shall be raised, and how, 
but also whether recruiting shall be permit- 
ted, and whether the sovereign shall make 
peace or war. The Hungarians have always 
proclaimed that they would wish to see the 
other provinces of Austria enjoy what they 
ask for themselves. Each province then 
would have its diet, and each diet would de- 
cide whether taxes should be paid, recruiting 
permitted, and war declared. In order to 
attain any unity of action, it would be nec- 
essary to have a federal assembly with repre- 
sentatives from all the provinces, and this 
federal assembly must have power on fed- 
eral questions to override the provincial 
diets. ‘This would at once entirely alter the 
position of the diets, and would introduce 
a perfectly new system of government into 
Austria. Even supposing that Francis Jo- 
seph would consent to be a constitutional 
monarch, he could not carry on his govern- 
ment without men around him fit to carry 
on a constitutional government. It is hardly 
too much to say that he has never in his life 
spoken to a man who could manage a con- 
stitutional assembly for a weck. All his 
friends and dependants have been trained in 
an opposite school. The have been taught 
to worship Cesar, crush rebels, and govern 
by red-tape. An myn 8 different kind of 
minister must come to the top of affairs in 
Vienna before the consequences that must 
flow from the restoration of provincial Diets, 
after the old Hungarian pattern, could follow 
in their natural course without overthrowing 
the Austrian Empire. It must be remem- 
bered that there never has been a time when 
the free exercise of its powers by the Hun- 
garian Diet has been found compatible with 
Austrian government. There have been 
many open conflicts between the dynasty 
and the province, and during peaceful times 
the imperial government got on by bribing 
or flattering a sufficient number of the lead- 
ing Magyars. That even this gave Austria 
a very precarious hold over the province is 
shown by the earnest attempts it has made 
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on three great occasions, to alter the whole 
system, and substitute a centralized-hureau- 
cracy for local independence... 

Those Hungarians, .therefore, who are 


capable of looking to the ‘future, must agree- 


with the emperar that some changes are 
necessary ; and the’old constitution of Hun- 
-gary cannot be restored: if it is to’remain a 
part of the empire. So far as foreigners 
can pretend to judge, it seems to be their 
policy to get the county assemblies firmly 
established, with full and exclusive authority 
for all local purposes, and then to give the 
Diet such a shape as to answer tht ends of a 
federal and constitutional government, to be 
worked out in the course of time, as occasion 
may serve, and as men competent for the 
task of government may gradually be formed. 
To effect this, the Hungarians will have to 
display a rare combination of qualities. They 
will have to exercise a vigilant suspiciousness 
of Austria, and at the same time not to press 
the government too hard. They will have 
to accustom themselves to the difficult les- 
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sons of campromise, and yet resolutely assert 
their fullindependence. If they will not do 
this, they.must make up their minds to seek 
their safety in total separation from Austria. 
If Hungary were a separate kingdom, she 
might certainly frame her constitution as she 
pleased. But she ‘would be a weak State 
with very dangerous neighbors, Her con- 
nection with Austria is worth a great deal 
to’her, if looked on merely as a preservative 
from Russia. Supposing that she can make 
herself terrible enough to keep the emperor 
to his word, what is now offered her seems 
to us to raise fairly the question whether she 
will accept any overtures from Austria, or 
whether she insists on trying the doubtful 
chance of erecting herself into a separate 
kingdom. Either course is full of difficul- 
ties ; but her true policy would lead her, we 
apprehend, not to quit Austria, but to make 
the best use she can of the position of Aus- 
tria in Europe, provided she gets rid at once 
of the centralization that now lies like a log 
round her neck. 





Many a person is morose, peevish, or de- 
pressed, a trouble to himself and his family, 
from an inactive stomach, a sluggish liver, or 
neglected bowels. Many a lawyer who has been 
looking despairingly at the difficulties of a case 
before him, and his prospects of a verdict, will 
courageously ‘beard the lion,” after the result 
of a single prescription. Many a.merchant sees 
his anxieties and forebodings vanish before the 
potency of a blue pill; and many a clergyman 
who desponds at the meagre result of his labors, 
and fears that he has mistaken his calling, is 
quickened by an energetic horseback ride, to 
work with the faith and hope of an apostle. 
These little ailments—a cold, a rheumatism, an 
indigestion—curable enough in their inception, 
by simple means intelligently directe€d—become 
grave by ill management or neglect, and more 
seriously implicate the brain, even to the pro- 
duction of insanity.—Report of Dr. John E. 
Tyler, Superintendent of the McLean Asylum. 





SOFTENING OF THE Brain.—Professional, 
but more frequently business men, are its sub- 
jects. The predisposing cause.is sumptuous 
living. After a morning fully oceupied with 
business matters, a man comes regularly to a 
dinner of various and highly-seasoned dishes of 
fish and fowl and flesh, with every adjunct to 
excite and gratify the appetite. He partakes 
freely of food and wine, in excess to be sure, 





or inebricty. The papers are read, cigars are 
smoked, a few hours are passed socially, and the 
evening closes with a hot supper and abundant 
punch. Ifa man living thus continues success- 
ful in his plans and his business, he may go 
through life with no other physical or mental in- 
firmity than the pain and irascibility of gout or 
the distress and gloom of dyspepsia. But if it be 
otherwise, if he meet with a reverse of fortune, 
or if some grief or chagrin come upon him, then 
he is exceedingly liable to this fatal disease, 
which is the joint product of luxurious livir g , 
and some torturing anxiety or disappointment. 
—Report of Dr. John E. Tyler, Superintendent of 
the McLean Asylum. ‘ 





PHOTOGRAPHING THE -INVISIBLE.—Dr. 
Gladstone of London has made the remarkable 
discovery that characters traced on white paper 
with the solution of a fluorescent body, which 
on drying are undiscoverable by the eye, may 
be brought out on a collodium-silver surface in 
the same way in which positives are obtained 
from a negative photograph. 

Fluorescent bodies, as, for example, sulphate 
of quinine, infusion of the bark of horse-chest- 
nut, or tea, and fluorspur (hence the name), 
have the property of preventing or greatly check- 
ing the transmission of the actricie or chemical 
rays; so that the characters written with such 
a fluorescent body are left white on a dark 


though perhaps never to the extent of gluttony | ground, when copied as described, 





